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The Fate of the Unprepared 


Among the remarkable events of this war 
no fact stands out more startlingly than the 
tragic sacrifice of Russia's unequipped 
soldiers. 


The army has been victimized by in- 
trigue and treachery. Guns were sent ‘o the 
front without ammunition and ammunition 
without guns. Supplies were provided that 
when unpacked proved tobe rubbish. 
Left stranded by communications that broke 
down under slight pressure the brave Rus- 
sian troops hurled themselves again and 
again against foes perfectly prepared. 


From the very verge of victory they dog- 
gedly fell back fighting with stones and 
clubs and iron bars, resisting heroically but 
ineffectively. 


No thought can be more abhorrent to 
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One Policy 


One System 


Americans than that of our boys ruthlessly 
slaughtered because of lack of equipment 
or support which it is the first business of 
us at home to supply. 


Our Government, never before so power- 
ful, is working prodigiously in the prepara- 
tion of armies and means of warfare. 
Throughout the nation there is a unity of 
purpose that is piling on the altar of liberty 
every personal ambition and corporate gain. 


Mines; factories, farms, shipyards, the 
counting houses and shops of every indus- 
try are laboring day and night to supply 
the sinews of war. 


The Bell System is co-operating to mo- 
bilize production, transportation and com- 
munication, and is using its every energy to 
speed up American defense. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Servicé 
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Mahogeny or oak 


Will there be a Victrola 
in your home this Christmas? 


To hear the world’s best music is a pleasure every one enjoys, 
and the artists who entertain you on the Victrola are the artists 
every one wants to hear. The world’s greatest artists—and they 
make records for the Victrola exclusively. 

Caruso, Alda, Calvé, Culp, de Gogorza, De Luca, Farrar, 
Gadski, Galli-Curci, Gluck, Hempel, Homer, Journet, Martinelli, 
McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, 
Tetrazzini, and other famous singers of the opera and concert stage. 
Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski, Powell, Zimbalist, and other noted 
instrumentalists. Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, 
Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, and other bands and orchestras of world- 
wide renown. Harry Lauder, Nora Bayes, Raymond Hitchcock, 


and a host of other favorite entertainers. 

Get a Victrola this Christmas. There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly play 
your favorite music for you and demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J..U S.A 
Wer et Gre shone ¢ Montre. Canadian Uier . 

“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Mact.ine Company designating 
the products of this Company only. Warning: the use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- 
motion or sale of any other talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal 


Victor Supremacy 


Important Notice. victor © insure Victor quality, always 
Records and Vi h a — look for the famous trademark, 
= v. 1 
cords and Victor Machines are = ——< " : ' 


scientifically coordinated and syn- g —_—_ ? 
chrenized by our special processes 
of manufacture. and their use. one 
with the other. is absolutely essen - 
tual te a perfect Victor reproduction 


all genuine products of the Victor 
alking Machine Company 
New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the Ist of cach month 

































_ Victrola X VII, $250 
Victrola XVII, electric, $300 
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On the Apache Trail, Arizona 


Over the Apache Trail 


By George Wharton James 


Author of “ Arizona, the Wonderland,” “In and Around the Grand Canyon,” “ The Wonders of the 


Colorado Desert,” “‘ California, Romantic and Beautiful,” “‘ Reclaiming the Arid West,"’ Etc., Etc. 


were the terror of Arizona, New 
Mexico and Sonora. When they 
were on the war-path they were 
the active devils who converted these 
portions of the United States and Mex- 
ico into a veritable hell: a hell of hor- 
rors more awful and frightful for their 
victims than that pictured by the most 
stupendous imagination of all Euro- 
pean poetry—that which conceived the 
“Inferno”—Dante. 
It was in the “seventies,” “eighties,” 
and “nineties” of the last century that 
things began to change. The coming 
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in of the United States troops, followed 
by the Southern Pacific Railway, and 
the greater influx of miners, prospec- 
tors and cattlemen, all had their in- 
fluence in bringing about the change. 
Battles were fought, raids were made 
upon the Apaches in their most secret 
haunts, and by a stroke of military 
genius, those Indians who were friend- 
ly to the United States were induced 
to lead the government’s troops against 
the renegades. They were engaged as 
scouts, and led the soldiers to the secret 
and almost inaccessible haunts of the 
irreconcilables. Thus a war of attrition 

















began, which soon had wonderful ef- 
fect upon even these fierce, dauntless 
and determined warriors. Crook was 
as skilful and relentless in his constant 
and harassing attacks upon the 
Apaches as was Kit Carson in his deal- 
ings with the Navahos. Yet both were 
more truthful and just with them than 
any others who undertook their task. 
The final results of the government’s 
warfare was that the unreliable portion 
of the Apaches were “rounded up,” 
and expatriated to Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa, their spirit tamed and the young 
men shown that wisdom demanded 
their acceptance of the government of 
the United States upon its own terms. 
During the time of hostility, how- 
ever, a large part of central Arizona 
was practically a terra incognita to 
the most daring and reckless of the 
white dwellers of the territory. The 
few who ventured into the Verde Val- 
ley, the Tonto Basin, and the White 
Mountains, claimed by the Apaches, 
seldom were seen again; hence while 
now and then an adventurer returned 





In the Apache village, Roosevelt Lake. 
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with wonderful tales of thrilling ex- 
periences and hair-breadth escapes, 
these tales were mostly received with 
incredulity, as he who ventured into 
these regions was assumed already to 
be dead,—to have committed suicide. 
Still a few made their stories stick; 
and in addition they described a land 
of unusual wildness and a fierce rug- 
gedness that seemed to correspond in 
a remarkable way with the character 
of the Indians. Few whites there 
were, however, who wanted to investi- 
gate the truth or falsity of these re- 
ports, but after the pacification of the 
Apaches by the removal of the dis- 
turbing elements, more began to go on 
trips of exploration, prospecting and 
the like, into these hitherto shunned 
regions, and then the cattle men 
roamed over the rugged hills, and down 
the canyon slopes, hunting out valleys, 
mesas or hillsides, where their stock 
might feed upon the rich and luscious 
grama grasses which the country lib- 
erally affords. For Arizona is a land 
of contrasts. Side by side with the ut- 
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The City of Globe, Arizona. 


most barrenness of rocky mountains 
and boulder-strewn canyons are places 
where cattle grow fat upon the wide- 
spread bounty of Nature. 

Hence it was not long before it be- 
came known for a certainty that these 
hitherto inaccessible and unknown 
haunts of the Indian were picturesque, 
sublime and alluring scenically, far 
beyond the ordinary, and rivaling much 
of the noted scenery of the world. 

At the same time there had slowly 
been dawning upon the people of the 
Salt River Valley that their land would 
become a paradise of fertility and 
growth provided a sure, certain and 
constant supply of water were provided 
for irrigation. Each year saw attempts 
at securing this, but the freshets and 
floods of the snow-melting times, and 
the cloud bursts of summer, washed 
away the poorly-constructed dams at 
critical times when the crops were 
thirsting for water, and they must die 
if it were not supplied. 

Then it was that the U. S. Reclama- 
tion Act was passed. In Arizona, this 
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meant the conservation of water some- 
where on a large scale, in order that 
the 250,000 to 300,000 acres of the 
Salt River Valley might be assured of 
a constant supply of irrigation water. 
Careful search revealed to the engi- 
neers that the most feasible spot for 
this purpose was at the inlet to a deep 
gorge, just below where the Tonto 
Creek flows into the Salt River. Here, 
accordingly, the great dam was built, 
named after the strenuous and progres- 
sive president who signed the Reclama- 
tion Act, and gave all the weight of his 
official authority and great personal 
influence to make it a pronounced suc- 
cess. To reach this spot a 60 mile 
stretch of road had to be built to per- 
mit the hauling of supplies from Mesa, 
the nearest point on a railway, and by 
and by the road was constructed 
from Globe on the east. This road 
went through the heart of this hitherto 
unknown land, with romantic associa- 
tions of Apaches on every hand, and 
scenery of incomparable sublimity, 
ruggedness and peculiar charm. For 
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Ocatillo, Giant Sahuaros and Superstition Mountains. On the Apache Trail, Arizona 


Arizona is a land of minerals, and 
wherever mineralized mountains and 
canyons are found there as surely a 
land of gorgeous and glorious coloring 
is found. 

At last Wesley A. Hill, a pioneer of 
Phoenix, by now the capital city of 
Arizona, and located in the heart of 
the great Salt River Valley, deter- 
mined that an automobile stage line 
from Phoenix to Globe, passing 
through this country of romance and 
scenic allurement would be well pa- 
tronized. 

This was the beginning of the tourist 
travel over the now world-famous Apa- 
che Trail. Then, in time, the Southern 
Pacific Company became interested in 
it, advertised it largely, arranged their 
train and ticket service to give travel- 
ers east or west bound the opportunity 
of leaving the main line, in the former 
case at Phoenix, in the latter at Globe, 
and riding over the 120 miles of the 
“Trail,” then continuing their journey 
by rail to their chosen destination. 
While the road is not as smooth as the 


well paved boulevards of our great 
cities, it has become increasingly pop- 
ular. The major part of even the 
most exacting of travelers are less dis- 
turbed by the minor discomforts than 
they are charmed and satisfied with the 
scenery. 

On leaving Phoenix, one soon begins 
to realize the marvels caused by irri- 
gation of a naturally fertile land. A 
new empire of untold richness has 
sprung into being. Here is room for a 
population of a million people and pro- 
ductiveness to make them all prosper- 
ous. After crossing the fine, concrete 
bridge over the Gila River, and pass- 
ing through the thriving towns of 
Tempe and Mesa, the road reaches the 
wild and as yet unredeemed portion of 
the desert. A long stretch of fully ten 
or more miles leads directly to the Su- 
perstition Mountains. These are wild 
and chaotically upheaved masses of 
rock, towering in fantastic fashion 
above the level of the plain, covered 
with strangely carved pinnacles and 
columns. The Pima Indians—always 














Sunrise, Roosevelt Lake. 


the hereditary foes of the Apaches— 
regard these pinnacles and columns as 
the petrified remains of their ances- 
tors who used to occupy the Salt River 
Valley. They were drowned by a 
flood which slowly but surely engulfed 
the whole country, and its unfortunate 
inhabitants, except a chosen few who 
became the progenitors of their race. 
As we climb the rise to the crest that 
rounds the head of the Superstition 
Range we learn something of the 
wealth of Arizona’s flora—cactuses of 
more varieties than are found in any 
other American State; grasses in equal 
profusion; chollas with their ivory- 
like spines or thorns which thus give a 
halo-like aureola to the most devilish 
of all plant growths; ocatillas with 
their waving banners of geranium- 
flamed flowers; great sahuaros, stand- 
ing like rigid and watchful sentinels of 
desert and mountain, covered with 
thorns, and fantastic among tree 
growths in shapes of organ pipes, can- 
delabra, semaphores and the like, of 
gigantic and uncouth proportions; to- 
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gether with the phloxes, portulacas, 
primroses and a score or more of others 
of the commoner varieties. 

From this crest a wonderful view is 
had in both directions. To the west 
the great Salt River Valley is spread 
out like a variegated green carpet of 
richest growth; to the east it is the 
“land that God forgot,” of blazing 
color, of fantastic, rocky piles, of gor- 
geous architectural forms, of towers, 
domes, pinnacles, walls, barricades, 
tossed and tumbled by giants in some 
playful mood into the wildest confu- 
sion. Here are Whirlpool Rocks, the 
Painted Cliffs, Canyon Diablo, Apa- 
che Gap and a host of other won- 
cers, with, towering over all, the Four 
Peaks of the Mazatzal Range and the 
Sierra Anchas. Doré might have 
sketched it, Turner put in the coloring, 
Dante described it, or Poe sung of its 
witchery and weird enchantment, but 
no lesser powers can achieve it. 

When we reach the second ridge, 
to which we have been rapidly climb- 
ing on a well engineered road, we 
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A side gorge in Fish Creek Canyon. 


look down into the strange contrasts 
of Fish Creek Canyon. Directly 
at our feet, seemingly reached oaly 
by a sheer and miraculous drop of 
a thousand or two thousand feet, is the 
creek, flowing through its tree-lined 
pathway to the accompaniment of the 
singing of hundreds of rare birds. 
Above, on either side, are mountains, 
carved, seamed, cut and gashed into 
every conceivable and inconceivable 
shape. The road is—where? There 
it is, to the right, a line of white, 
suspended in the air, cut in a _ rap- 
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idly descending grade on the very 
face of the cliff. We start down with 
some trepidation, but with absolute 
confidence, for our chauffeur has 
shown his power, proven his metal, 
demonstrated his ability in the skilful 
manner he has manipulated the curves 
and twists, twinings and loopings of 
the road behind. So confidently leav- 
ing our safety to his care, we gaze 
about us as we descend. Lower we go. 
Up the rocks seem to rise. A veritable 
box canyon. How shall we escape 
from it? The same blind trust that as- 

















Granite Gate above Foosevelt Lake. 


sures us that our chauffeur will take 
us down safely convinces us that we 
shall get out of this apparently boxed- 
in trap. Down, down, we go. Sud- 
denly, just as we reach the bottom, a 
sharp turn in the road crosses a bridge 
over the creek, and we are dashing in 
the other direction, speeding to Fish 
Creek Hotel. Here, after 
meal, we resume our ride. A few 
miles bring us into the heart of the 
Salt River Canyon. This is wild, 
weird, rocky, precipitous and fantas- 
tic. But the great surprise is the river. 
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We are in arid Arizona, yet here flows 
a mighty torrent, roaring over the rap- 
ids with thundering power, and shout- 
ing in a thousand strong voices the de- 
light of its unrestrained freedom. 
Soon we gain our first glimpse of 
the Roosevelt Dam, that stupendous 
piece of engineering that means so 
much to Phoenix and its surrounding 
country. Here hundreds of thousands 
of tons, possibly millions, of masonry 
were placed, with scientific precision, 
to say Halt! to the flowing and hither- 
to uncontrolled waters of this mighty 

















Roosevelt Lake, from summit Four Peaks of Mazatzal Range. On the Apache Trail, Arizona. 


river. ‘Thus far shalt thou go and no 
further,” it says, “until man is ready 
to use you.” And here, where Apaches 
used to roam untroubled with thought 
of white intruder, where only his rude 
songs used to echo from rock to rock, 
are now heard the honk of the auto- 
mobile horn, the clang of civilized 
hammer and anvil, and the melodious 
voices of refined and cultured women 
of all tongues and peoples. What a 
change a few years have wrought! 
How wonderfully civilization advances 
when men’s warlike passions are sub- 


dued and they are at peace one with 
another. 

Our road here, as we near the dam, 
climbs from the lower level to the 
higher, for we must pass through the 
rocks far above the dam. A gateway 
has been cut through the solid rock, 
and as we glance out into the depths 
below, we see the bridge over which 
we shall soon cross to the top of the 
dam, far, far below us. Our road winds 
and curves, twists and then doubles 
upon itself, and we come back to this 
bridge, looking up to the rude gate- 

















Natural Bridge, near Roosevelt Lake. 


way through which we passed a short 
time ago; then, suddenly, we are 
brought to a full stop, with roaring 
waterfalls on one side of us and the 
placid-faced lake on the other. The 
falls are the “spiliways” of the dam; 
the outlets where the water is mea- 
sured and allowed to flow to meet the 
exact needs of the irrigators in the far- 
away valley beyond. Only that 
amount is allowed to escape from the 
reservoir that the farmers can _ use. 
Hence the vast lake to the right—the 
largest artificial lake, it is said to be, 
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in the world—some twenty-six miles 
long and varying in breadth from one 
to four miles. 

To stand here at sunrise or sunset is 
a never to be forgotten privilege. Look- 
ing west, down the canyon, over the 
road up which we have climbed, and 
over the river, the eyes are dazzled by 
the myriad diamond points that glisten 
as a vast sheet of diamonds on the 
dancing face of the river, and looking 
east, across the lake, the morning sun 
or the clouded moon give us pictures 
that would have driven a Turner wild 
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An Apache warrior recounting stories of his 
days of warfare. On the Apache Trail, 
Arizona 


with ecstatic admiration. 

We rest overnight, if we choose, at 
the Hotel, owned by the Southern Pa- 
cific Company—and where a _ new, 
magnificent and commodious hotel is 
soon to be built, commensurate with 
the dignity of the journey and the ex- 
tent of the travel—and from this point 
we get a _ fine view of the Indian 
“Spear Point.” This is the name given 
to the point upon which the present 
town of Roosevelt is built. It has the 
appearance, when its reflection is seen 
in the lake, of a perfectly formed ob- 
sidian spear, hence the name. 

One may well spend a long vacation 
here at the hotel. Not far away are 
the kongwas, or homes, of the Apaches 
where all their modern manifestations 
of life may be observed. Men, wo- 
men and children are all found, occu- 
pied with their own primitive affairs, 
and if one has an interpreter, he may 
now and again find one of the older 


warriors of the tribe who will tell, for 
a small consideration, of the struggles 
of the past, where a little handful of 
Apaches desperately fought for  su- 
premacy in this land that they had for 
so long claimed as their own. The old 
warrior represented in the engraving 
has thrilled me many a time with re- 
citals, given with quiet tone and re- 
strained demeanor, but with the keen 
and vivid flashing of the eyes that 
showed how memory’s power burned 
within him, of the raids of his people 
when they, a mere handful, kept the 
whole vast country roundabout in a 
state of hysterical terror. 

Not far away, too, is a wonderful 
natural bridge, under which is a cave 
where giant stalactites and stalagmites 
remind one of the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky. Here are beautiful infiltra- 
tions hanging upon the roof in the 
shape of novel leaves and flowers, but 
so delicate as to crumble at the touch. 

Near Roosevelt Dam, too, less than 
a mile from the modern road, over 
which dash the daily traveling automo- 
biles, are to be found several ancient 
cliff-dwellings, two and three stories 
high, where resided those prehistoric 
people of which so little is known and 
yet so much has been written. These 
cliff-dwellings are but a few of the vast 
number this whole region possesses. 
Across Roosevelt Lake, in the Sierra 
Anchas, are scores of them, many that 
were only discovered within the past 
two or three years, and most of which 
have never been touched by the white 
man’s desecrating hand. They will, 
some day, form a great object of study 
for the archaeologist and antiquarian, 
and when scientifically explored, may 
help elucidate some of the many ques- 
tions that have arisen as to their ori- 
gin, occupation and abandonment. 

Did I have the time, I could here 
lead my reader, as any guide could, 
from the hotel, to a score, aye many 
scores, of places made memorable in 
our annals of frontier fighting, where 
brushes with the Apaches occurred. 
Some were mere incidents, others were 
full of portent and sad results. Over 
in the Mazatzal range, near the Four 
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Peaks, just beyond “Hell’s Hip 
Pocket”—so called upon the United 
States maps—is a cave where 200 
Tonto Apaches, men, women and child- 
ren, were wiped out of existence, after 
a most thrilling fight between them- 
selves and a band of our soldiers, and 
a few hundred Pima and Apache 
scouts. When I first visited it, some 
twenty-five years ago, there were over 
a hundred skulls and skeletons of Apa- 
ches lying around, who had been made 
“good” by the bullets of American sol- 
diers. In my forthcoming book on the 
Apache Trail I have given the full 
story of this bloody conflict as recited 
by one of the eye-witnesses, who, for- 
tunately, had great literary gifts, and 
it is one of the most thrilling stories of 
American annals of the West. 

From the summit of the Four Peaks 
one may gain marvelous views of the 
Tonto Basin and adjacent country. 
Here great areas of virgin forest are 
seen, where giant trees tower to the 
sky, bidding the lumberman of the fu- 
ture come for his toll. There is more 
standing timber in Arizona to-day than 
in any State in the Union, and little by 
little its wealth will be made use of. 

Looking towards the east, one gains 
a striking view of the Roosevelt Lake 
glistening like a pearly-faced giant 
sleeping in the sun. To the right are 
the Sierra Anchas, where canyons, ra- 
vines, chasms, plateaus and mesas 
covered with timber abound. In the 
canyons are waterfalls, cascades, rip- 
pling brooks and creeks that remind 
one of the glories of the Yosemite and 
and High Sierras. 

Roosevelt Lake affords opportunities 
galore for boating, fishing, rowing and 
swimming. One may ride horseback 
or go out camping for weeks at a time, 
and in a country that, to the white man 
at least, is almost as virgin and un- 
touched as is the area around the 
South Pole. 


Then, when time calls, not when he | 
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An Apache water carrier. On the Apache 
Trail, Arizona 


is tired, for one can scarce weary of 
the glories of this wonderful region, he 
renews his journey, rides over the ridge 
into the Pinal region, where towering 
peaks speak of more hiding places 
used by the fighting Apaches of the 
past, and where hillsides are now bored 
and seamed, scarred and piled with the 
operations of miners delving for the 
precious metals Arizona so abounds in. 
Then, in time, Miami, with its vast 
copper mines and reduction works, is 
passed and Globe reached, the home 
of the Old Dominion Copper mine, one 
of the most noted and profitable of 
Arizona’s copper mines, and there, be- 
fore the new dining room of the Ari- 
zona and Eastern Railway, our automo- 
bile halts, and one of the wonder trips 
of the world comes to an end. 
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Ellen Beach-Yaw, the phenomenal high-voiced soprano, in Swiss costume, singing in the 


pines, at Foresta Assembly, 


Yosemite National Park. 


Foresta and Its Assembly 
By Henry Meade Bland 


Professor of English Literature, State Normal School, San Jose, California 


Photos by Bushnell. 


other intellectually-inclined As- 

semblies all over the United 

States, but there is only one 
Foresta Assembly, just as there is but 
one Yosemite. Foresta, as its name 
implies, is a beautifully wooded piece 
of land situated in the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, about ten miles from the 
heart of the Yosemite Valley, and an 
ideal spot for the gathering together 
of the “like-minded” for a period of 
rest, recreation and intellectual enjoy- 
ment. Giant firs, pines, cedars, live 
oaks and alders afforded a magnificent 
setting for the open-air lectures and 
concerts and the singing of thrushes, 
mocking-birds, linnets, twohees, larks, 
robins and threshers in no way inter- 
fered with the warblings of Ellen 
Beach Yaw, whose soprano notes— 
reaching an octave higher than C. in 


[etter have been Chautaqua and 


alt. and higher yet—vied with the 
wildest pipings that the feathered 
songsters could produce. Crane Creek, 
one of the dashing, leaping, foaming, 
and then again quiet, placidly-flowing 
tributaries of the Merced River, gives 
another picture of joyous life to For- 
esta, for it flows directly through its 
wooded shades. It also provides For- 
esta Falls, which have delighted the 
thousands who have enjoyed the Tri- 
angle Trip to the Tuolumne Grove of 
Big Trees from the Yosemite. 

Here, several years ago, Dr. Harley 
R. Wiley, of the University of Califor- 
nia, planned an Assembly that should 
be unique in the history of such gath- 
erings. A touch of Plato, Socrates and 
other philosophers of the woods; of 
the wild Indians to whom shady re- 
cesses in the trees are alike retreats, 
homes, places for the study of wild 











David Starr Jordan telling the Foresta Assembly of his experiences with Robert Louis 
Stevenson 


animals and their ways, and of the 
chase; of such recluses and nature- 


lovers as Thoreau and Muir, together 
with the reversion to the woods, moun- 
tains and other scenes of Nature that 
modern unrest is driving men and wo- 





men to—all these were in the mind of 
the conceiver of this mountain and for- 
est Assembly. A number of the pro- 
fessors of the University of California 
and Stanford were interested, together 
with men and women of culture, refine- 





Fred Emerson Brooks in a happy mood, preparing to write a new poem on the Yosemite and 
the delights of Foresta 





























Dr. David Starr Jordan, at Foresta, Yosemite National Park 


ment and achievement throughout the 
State, and they bought lots upon which 
they intend to build shacks, bungalows, 
“bungle-shacks,” houses or summer 
cottages. Some have already done 
this, and many more have contracted 
for actual building next year. These 
people are professors, editors, poets, 
naturalists, artists, musicians, actors, 
authors, bankers, merchants, manu- 
facturers, doctors, lawyers and others, 
who, out in this great western State of 
California, are doing important and in- 
teresting things. With a settlement 
during the early summer months of re- 
fined, real, active-minded people of 
these many and varying, but all conge- 
nial and harmonious, types, it was 
planned to hold an informal Assembly, 
at which prominent and informed men 
and women would present a subject of 


common or special interest, in an easy 
and informal manner, out under the 
trees, or, if in the evening, at the camp- 
fire, the special presentation to be fol- 
lowed by a general symposium. 

No dress-suit lecturers, or French- 
gowned singers; no plush-covered seats 
or obsequious ushers; no ill-ventilated 
halls, or poor-accousticed listening 
places, were here to be found, but out 
in the open, under the inspiration of 
Yosemite’s trees, floating clouds, flow- 
ers, birds, mural majesties, Sierra’s 
snow-clad summits, and Heaven’s own 
pure blue above, fanned by the ozone- 
laden breezes that had become purified 
on the summits and charged with 
health-giving and nerve-soothing bal- 
sams from the innumerable forest trees 
—these were the conditions under 
which these “good fellows” were to 
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Among the trees at Foresta, Yosemite National Park, where an unusual annual assemblage 
is now being held 
































One of the Assembly, at Foresta, Yosemite National Park 


’ 


“get together,” and enjoy sweet sing- 
ing, the feast of reason and flow of soul 
and the excitation of wit and humor, of 
intellectual sword-play, that come with 
congenial and pleasant companionship. 

Owing to financial complications the 
plan as outlined by Mr. Wiley was de- 
ferred for several years, but this year 
the new owners of Foresta secured the 
hearty cooperation of George Wharton 
James, the well-known author, and un- 
der his direction the first Foresta As- 
sembly actually took shape and came 
into existence, 

It was my pleasure to be on the 
program and to take part in this unique 
and altogether delightfully informal 
gatherings. Among others who bore 
a prominent part were the following. 
Look over the list carefully, and see 
if you have ever found an Assembly 


anywhere, except in the parent Chau- 
tauqua in New York, where such a gal- 
axy of stars was gathered together. 
There were Ellen Beach Yaw, the fam- 
ous prima donna, whose range of voice 
exceeds that of any other vocalist in 
the world; Clarence Eddy, America’s 
foremost organist; Mrs. Clarence 
Eddy, whose pure and rich contralto 
voice places her in the front rank of 
American singers; Fred Emerson 
Brooks, poet and entertainer, who 
plays upon the emotions of his audi- 
ence as a skillful violinist upon his 
strings; Mrs. Ellen M. Weatherbee, 
called by Joaquin Miller the “Princess 
of the Pines,” whose personal reminis- 
cences of the poet are interesting and 
sparkling; Professor W. A. Setchell, 
whose chats on the flora and arboreal 
growth of the Yosemite region are illu- 
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One of the tree groups at Foresta, in the Yosemite National Park 





























Dr. Henry Meade Bland studying the pine cones at Foresta, Yosemite National Park 


minating, instructive and engrossingly 
interesting; Ida Mansfield Wilson, ex- 
ponent of New Thought principles and 
the fullest expression of life; David 
Starr Jordan, Chancellor-Emeritus 
Stanford University, philanthropist, 
scholar and humanitarian; Cary W. 
Hartman, exponent of Indian Thought, 
Life and Legends, with interesting lec- 
tures thereon; George Wharton James, 
author, explorer and lecturer on travel, 
Indians, in some of his illustrated lec- 
tures and talks on California authors; 
Mrs. Selah W. Merrill, who lived with 
uer husband for many years in Jerusa- 
lem, where he was U. S. Consul, and 
myself, holder of the Chair of English 
Literature at the State Normal School 
in San Jose. 

The charm and allurement of the 
place is still upon me, as I am sure it 


is upon all those who were present. 
It was rich, delightful, entertaining, 
restful, instructive, but withal different. 
But how can words really picture to 
those who were not there the marvel- 
ous differences that are of the atmos- 
phere, the innerness of things, and 
most of all the spirit. George Wharton 
James is slowly but surely coming into 
his own. He is sui generis, a born 
leader of the simple, strong, natural 
and unique because simple type. He 
has a directness that is like that of the 
Indian. In him there are no frills, no 
conventionalities, no fiddling verbal 
frivolities, but a keen directness and 
bonhommie that instantly put every 
one at ease. Who else but he could 
have gathered together such an intel- 
lectual and musical feast as he here 
provided for us, and who could have 
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Mrs. Ida Mansfield-Wilson, after an enjoyable tramp at Foresta, Yosemite National Park 


so brought out to the full the very best 
that all were capable of? From the 
very start every one felt that he, she, 
was down to the realities. It was them- 
selves—not their clothes, their appear- 
ances, their reputations, but themselves 
and their work that counted. The re- 
sult was that women wore their peggy- 
jeans, overalls, khaki riding-suits, and 
men their oldest and most comfortable 
clothes and shoes, appeared in their 
shirt-sleeves, and for once in their pub- 
lic lives acted as rational, sensible, in- 
telligent human beings rather than 
fashion-driven, convention-bound pup- 
pets. What a pleasure it was—said all 
the hatless women—to see men collar- 
less, hatless, vestless, during the heat 
of the day, looking and acting as if 
they were really comfortable. And the 
men fully appreciated the happy spirit 


that animated all the women and filled 
all those present with a spirit of genu- 
ine camaraderie and good-fellowship 
that only congenial souls can reach and 
enjoy. 

While there were men and women 
of so-called “artistic temperament,” of 
strong diversity of opinion, of almost 
opposing methods of thought, there 
was not a single jarring note, nothing 
that marred in the slightest the fine 
harmony and sympathy that nature 
herself fully enjoyed in this sublime 
region, 

A leader who car produce, procure, 
bring out and maintain such a spirit is 
rare. Seldom can such an one be 
found, but every one felt that in 
George Wharton James were all the 
qualities that made such results flow 
forth as naturally as a love-stricken 



































George Wharton James, with his sister, Miss Ellen James. 


linnet sings. So much, then, for the 
spirit of Foresta. 

Now think of the setting! A place 
had been chosen for the tents and din- 
ing room, etcetera, in the heart of the 
pines and firs, cedars and live-oaks. 
The spot was a natural dimple in the 
mountains, admirably adapted for the 
purpose, an exquisite site, with far- 
reaching outlooks upon some of 
Sierra’s stupendous granite masses, 
and over the waving sea of Sierra’s 
richest forests. One slept at the foot 
of giant pines that sang sweet melo- 
dies of joy at the mere richness of liv- 
ing, or thrilled the listening ears with 
the delicate aeolian music that the 
wind produced as it whispered over the 


pine-needles above. The cooling 
breezes from  snow-clad heights 
soothed us to sleep, and we awoke “as 
giants refreshed with new wine,” each 
day an intoxication of rich delights 
because we were out in the woods, up 
on the mountains high, and free from 
the limitations of cities, schools, draw- 
ing-rooms, society and rigorous con- 
vention. The birds came and awak- 
ened us at or before sunrise, and after 
a stimulating shower bath and brief 
walk, the bell called us to breakfacts, 
and later on to lunches and dinners, 
cooked by a chef, borrowed for the 
week from a prominent hotel, and 
served by a steward and corps of wait- 
ers from one of the leading family 
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George Wharton James and Fred Emerson Brooks discussing a manuscript. 


clubs of San Francisco. We were 
kings and queens in the rich treatment 
we received in the dining-room. 

For our Assemblies—which were so 
delightful that those present demanded 
them three times a day—we gathered 
as the will or whim of the majority 
suggested. There were three places 
where we met, all of which were de- 
sirable and charming, all under the 
trees and provided with pine-needles, 
pine logs, to sit, lie or lounge upon. 
The choicest of these, perhaps, was the 
one on top of the hill above the camp. 
Here, in a circle of majestic pines, we 
sat, while Ellen Beach Yaw, as natu- 
rally as if she were an Indian maiden 
singing to her lover, wandered through 


the pines beyond, and trilled and 
soared, and piped and fluted until the 
birds responded in an ecstacy, and we 
were thrilled through and through. A 
magnificent piano had been sent up by 
a large music company of San Fran- 
cisco, and upon it Clarence Eddy, 
in that masterly way that has made 
him world-famous as an organist, 
played the accompaniments. His 
queenly and gracious wife, whose rich, 
deep, contralto voice, with notes as full 
and pure as if they were those of the 
French horn, cello and saxaphone com- 
bined, all refined, purified, mellowed, 
“feminine-ized” by passing through 
the alembic of her wonderful woman- 
hood, also sang until the trees seemed 














The tents at Foresta Assembly, Yosemite National Park 


to respond and bow to her in their ac- 
knowledgment of delight; while we, 
mere mortals below, encored and en- 
cored until, for the time being, we were 
satisfied. And Miss Yaw and Mrs. 
Eddy always responded in the most 
spontaneous and natural fashion. Who 
will ever forget Mrs. Eddy’s rendition, 
repeated several times, of that glori- 
ous “Into the Woods My Master 
Came,” or of her “Lullaby,” or the 
soul-stirring “Invictus” to the music of 
Bruno Huhn? 

And so long as life shall last, we 
shall each of us who was privileged to 
enjoy it, recall the thrills and delights 
as under the pines, lighted up with 
three great bonfires, most cunningly 
and artistically placed, Ellen Beach 
Yaw, appropriately attired, represented 
Ophelia, and gave us the mad scene 
from “Hamlet.” It was an experience 
of a life time. 

Then to listen to that master of clear 
thought, of wisdom and humanitarian- 
ism, whose memory surpasses that of 


any man in the world to-day, David 


Star Jordan, as he told of his dreams 
of universal peace and world-federa- 
tion, of his relationship with Robert 
Louis Stevenson, of what should be 


done with Alsace and Lorraine; to hear 
Professor Setchell discourse on the 
trees, the flowers and ferns, etc., of the 
Yosemite; to hear Fred Emerson 
Brooks recite his poems, amongst 
which will ever be remembered his 
“California,” “Yosemite,” and “I 
Know That My Redeemer Liveth”; to 
listen to Mrs. Merrill tell of her expe- 
riences and give us descriptions of Je- 
rusalem, of the Jews and Turks, the 
Arabs and tourists; then to hear Mrs. 
Wetherbee recount her joyous, laugh- 
ter provoking tilts with Joaquin Miller; 
and George Wharton James give his il- 
lustrated travel talks, and chat about 
the masters of California literature 
that he has known—these, with Mrs. 
Ida Mansfield Wilson’s inspiring and 
soul-stirring talks on Character Build- 
ing, Reaching One’s Ideals, and Living 
the Joyous Life, filled our days with 
richest occupation for mind and soul. 

But we also found time for moun- 
tain-climbing and walking through the 
forest glades, for fishing, botanizing, 
swimming, horseback-riding, and the 
like. Each one followed his own sweet 
will and did as he chose. 

Every one was taken on rides to the 
Big Trees, to Yosemite and its won- 














ders, and to El Portal, and when, fin- 
ally, the last day of the Assembly ar- 
rived, and all were gathered together 
at a banquet tendered by the manage- 
ment, it was no formal response that 
led each one to declare with ar. empha- 
sis that denoted its sincerity: ‘We 
have had the time of our lives.” Next 
year, if we live, we shall surely return, 
build our cottages, bungalows, or 
shacks, and enjoy another such feast 
as this year has given us. 

The management is so well-pleased 
with the result that already it is a 
foregone conclusion that there will be 
an Assembly next year, which will last 
for fully two months, so that one can 
come here for his whole vacation, 


Ellen Beach Yaw Joining in the choir of the bircs. 











Accompanied by Mrs. Dowdy. 








bring wife and family, and spend the 
summer. 

Ellen Beach Yaw is planning a full 
series of one-act scenes from the grand 
operas; Mr. and Mrs. Eddy are pledged 
to return, together with all who made 
the great success of this Assembly, 
and most of them have announced their 
determination to have their own houses 
ready for occupancy before the next 
season opens. 

To own one’s lot and cottage in the 
Yosemite National Park, and to have 
the privilege of being a part of such 
an Assembly as is here provided is a 
joy that one cannot over-estimate, and 
that we are assured our readers will be 
glad to avail themselves of. 





WHAT THEN? 


When your brutish legions crumble, as crurable now they do, 

And brave hearts of France and freedom the final line cut through, 
When famine breaks your borders and the Yankees clear the sea, 
And slaving kin throw off their chains and join democracy, 

When proud defiance falters at the flaming wrath of men, 

With your last, red lie dissembled, black Emperor, what then? 





RENE R. RIVIERRE. 














Aquatic Acrobatic 


Watching the Grunyon Spawn on the Southern Coast of California 


By M. A. Jumper 


the southern coast of California 

boasts, the Grunyon is the most 

peculiar, on account of its phe- 
nomenal manner of spawning. These 
fish are about the size of an ordinary 
smelt, and not unlike the latter in ap- 
pearance. In March, April and May, 
and again in August and September, 
three days after the full of the moon, 
and one hour after flood tide, these 
fish come in large schools and deposit 
their eggs upon the beach above the 
water line. They always appear at 
the time named at the entrance of 
Newport Bay, at Capistrano, and at 
other places on the southern coast. 

When I first heard about these fish I 
was skeptical, as it sounded not unlike 
stories I had heard of bagging snipe. 
Nevertheless, I determined to be a 
_ “sport,” and with a large party went 
“grunyon hunting.” I found that my 
informant had spoken the truth. Since 
then I have seen these fish run several 
times, so will say that, as fantastic as 
the following sounds, it is true as gos- 
pel. 

As flood tide was about midnight, 
our party reached the end of the sand- 
spit called Newport Beach at about 
10 o’clock in the evening. It is at the 
end of this sand-spit that the ocean 
pours its waters into Newport Bay. At 
this point on both bay and ocean shores 
the grunyon come out to spawn. 

As the time drew near for the ap- 


O F ALL the peculiar fish of which 


pearance of the fish we wandered along 


‘the shore, patiently waiting. One of 
our party, closer to the water’s edge 
than the rest, made the first discovery 
of a grunyon. It had arrived a little 
ahead of schedule, but that was a good 


sign, our guide informed us. Just then 
a flapping and flopping came to our 
ears. They were coming! It might be 
well to state here that it was bright 
moonlight. 

As the next wave broke upon the 
shore, it was a wriggling, flapping 
mass of silvery fish, thousands upon 
thousands of them. As the water re- 
ceded, it left this great mass of fish 
high and dry. But they were not satis- 
fied, for the whole mass wiggled for- 
ward to the looser sand beyond the 
water’s edge. Like a delegation they 
came, twisting and turning their little 
bodies until they reached a place of 
safety, where the next wave would not 
spoil their plans. Then the real phe- 
nomenon occurred, that of depositing 
their eggs. Each and every one of 
those thousands of fish stood on their 
tails in the sand, and quicker than it 
takes to tell it, wiggled down into its 
depths until only a shiny littie head 
remained in view. There they rested 
a few seconds, panting from their ex- 
ertion. In this small nest the mother 
fish deposited her eggs, starting a new 
generation, While we stood awestruck, 
wondering what would take place next, 
out they jumped with a flying leap to 
the beach and away they squirmed. 

Most of us had taken along small 
flour sacks for the purpose of carrying 
home a few to eat, as they are as good 
as smelt. One of the party carried a 
basket on his arm, thinking it was eas- 
ier to deposit them in it than in a sack, 
but as fast as he gathered a handful 
and laid them in the basket they 
jumped out, much to the amusement of 
the onlookers. 

I have seen the acrobatic grunyon 
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many times, and always have they 
spawned in the same spectacular man- 
ner. After this first trip I fell to study- 
ing them. I noted that sometimes a 
dozen or more seemed to have the same 
location in mind in which to spawn; 
then began quite a bit of rivalry for the 
coveted place. It proved a case of 
“survival of the fittest,” for the largest 
one jostled and flapped the others 
aside, as she made her nest. The 
others found places as near the victor 
as possible. After the eggs were de- 
posited, the fish popped out of their 
nests and twisted their bodies across 
the sand in astonishing short time, 
making for the water, swimming away 
quite like ordinary fish. For over an 
hour they continued this performance 
of spawning, then gradually left, go- 
ing out again with the tide. 

It has only been in the last two years 
that knowledge of the grunyon has be- 
come general. People in Southern Cali- 
fornia near the coast keep track on the 
calendar just when the grunyon are ex- 
pected torun. When the night arrives, 
the shores of Newport Beach, and the 
places where grunyon are known to 


MONTHLY 


spawn are literally black with people 
awaiting the coming of the fish. The 
sand all along the beach is dotted with 
camp fires, around which merry parties 
gather to toast wienies and make coffee 
as they await the coveted hour after 
flood tide. 

Grunyon are difficult to hold. One 
old gentleman, after gathering a cap- 
ful, came running to me, exclaiming: 
“Oh, I am so excited! Just look at all 
I have gathered.” He opened his cap, 
which, instead of being full of fish, was 
full of “emptiness.” 

There is a supposition that the 
Santa Ana River, pouring into New- 
port Bay, and making a fresh water 
stream running through it, has some- 
thing to do with the fish spawning at 
that particular place. At Capistrano, 
the fish spawn at a place where the 
San Juan Creek empties into the ocean. 
Whether that has anything to do with 
their choice of locality, I cannot say. 

Some people gather them up by the 
sackful and salt them down. When 
you go grunyon hunting you are indeed 
a poor “hunter” if you cannot get all 
you intend to carry home. 





THE OLD INDIAN TRAIL 


Up a shadowy winding path I climb at twilight hour of day, 
Far below me, ’gainst the cliffs I see the river, cloudy gray; 
Quiet wood and lapping stream are dozing, half asleep, adream 
In the memory of a people and a passion passed away. 


Once, where now the evening’s hush hears never any stir or sigh 

Save the flapping rook or screech-owl, rang the savage warrior’s cry; 
What a fragrant leafy bed the pitying trees spread for the dead, 

Here the same great watchful Spirit looks down nightly from the sky. 


Hark! the snapping of a bramble makes me half expect to see 
Dusky form of lurking foe behind some rock or ghostly tree; 
There, beyond a pine’s tall spire I catch the warm glow of a fire, 
Indians’ blaze? Ah, no! ’tis but my love awaiting me. 


Down the trail now, hand in hand, 


‘neath flying cloud and friendly star; 


There’s a sweetness in the Present that a dead Past cannot mar; 
Hint of snow is in the air, the darkness deepens everywhere, 
Now the lights of town shine out and our own window gleams afar. 


Mase. Hatton Coy_e. 








The Foreign Legion 


By the Late Captain Vere Shortt 


OST people in this country 
M know that France, in addition 
to her conscript army, main- 
tains a force of foreign troops 
or mercenaries—if, indeed, men can be 
called mercenaries who give their mili- 
tary services for the sum of rather less 
than one penny per diem. “La Legion 
Etrangere, or, as it is called in Britain, 
the Foreign Legion of the French 
army, a permanent part of the 19th 
French Army Corps, is a lineal de- 
scendant of the famous Irish brigade 
of Louis the Fourteenth. 

First of all I wish to disabuse my 
readers’ minds of the idea that there 
is anything romantic or, to coin a word, 
“Quidaesque” about the Foreign Le- 
gion, because nothing could be farther 
from the truth. The Foreign Legion is 
much like any other body of profes- 
sional soldiers, with the difference that 
the men are drawn from all nations. 
Roughly speaking, the composition of 
the Legion is as follows: About 25 
per cent were Germans—mostly desert- 
ers from the frontier garrisons; about 
25 per cent are Frenchmen, some of 
whom have entered the corps from pure 
love of adventure and soldiering, some 
because they were out of work and 
starving, and some because they were 
in trouble of some sort; and about 50 
per cent of other nations—Spaniards, 
Italians, Turks, Belgians and a few 
English. Of course, many of these 
men were of good social position, but 
certainly not the great majority. The 
Legion asks no questions, and a man 
can call himself what he likes. I have 
known men forget to answer to their 
names, so new were they; but if it has 
done nothing else, it has given an op- 
portunity to thousands of men who 
were “down and out” in their own 


country to recover at least their self- 
respect, and in hundreds of cases has 
opened a new and honorable career for 
them. 

The Foreign Legion consists of two 
regiments of about four thousand men 
each. Each regiment is divided into 
four battalions of about one thousand 
men each, which are again divided into 
four companies. The system is the 
“double company” one, as in most Con- 
tinental armies. The officers consist 
of the colonel commanding a regiment, 
with a lieutenant-colonel under him, 
commandant (chef de bataillon), cap- 
tain, lieutenant and _ sous-lieutenant. 
Then there is another rank which is 
quite unknown in the British army— 
that of adjutant or company sergeant- 
major. The adjutant wears exactly the 
same uniform as a sous-lieutenant, with 
the exception of a thin red silk cord 
braided into the gold lace on his cap. 
Each company is divided into four sec- 
tions or pelotons, and is commanded 
by a captain (always a mounted of- 
ficer), three subalterns and an adjutant. 
The non-commissioned officers are ser- 
geant-major, sergeant-fourrier or quar- 
ter-master-sergeant, sergeant and cor- 
poral, all of whom have much the same 
position and duties as in the British 
army, with the exception that they 
have the right to punish. For instance’, 
a sergeant can, and very often does, 
give a man three days’ consigne, or 
confinement to precincts of barracks, 
without giving any reason, but simply 
stating in his report: “Gave the legion- 
ary A. B. three days’ consigne. If the 


' sergeant states the motif, or reason, for 


the punishment the case goes on to the 
captain of the company who will prob- 
ably increase the punishment to four- 
teen days’ salle de police or guard- 
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room, and send the case on to the com- 
mandant, who will alter it to twenty- 
eight days’ prison, and send it on to the 
general commanding the division, who 
will refer the case to a court-martial, 
which may sentence the man to years 
of imprisonment or to service in a pe- 
nal battalion. Thus it will be seen 
that the right to punish is a very real 
and terrible power to give to a man in 
a subordinate position. Personally 
speaking, I think this system is wrong; 
but on this question I am quite aware 
that I have the majority of French of- 
ficers against me. 

A word as to these same punish- 
ments—I mean the ordinary regimen- 
tal ones—may not be out of place. Peo- 
ple in Britain and elsewhere have been 
shocked and horrified by lurid stories 
of punishments inflicted on soldiers in 
the Foreign Legion. Now, whether 
there is or is not a substratum of truth 
in these stories as applied to men in 
the disciplinary battalions, I should 
not like to say. I have heard stovies of 
men in these regiments who have 
put en crapaudine—that is to say, 
tied wrist to ankle backwards, which is 
a form of torture, and very severe tor- 
ture; or being immured in “silos” or 
grain-pits; but I have never heard of 
these punishments being inflicted on 
men of the Foreign Legion except in 
one case. That was an Italian legion- 
ary who struck a non-commissioned of- 
ficer while on active service. By all 
the laws of the French army there is 
only one punishment for an offense of 
this kind—death; but by some extraor- 
dinary chance—I think it was owing to 
the extreme provocation received—the 
man got off with six hours’ crapaudine, 
of which he did three, and those three 
hours were sufficient to lay him up for 
six weeks. 

All stories of men being kept en cra- 
paudine for days may be dismissed as 
inventions. Noman could live through 
the punishment. The ordinary punish- 
ments inflicted are consigne, or con- 
finement to barracks, with extra fatigue 
duty, salle de police, or guard-room, 
and prison. In extreme cases incor- 
rigibles are sent to the disciplinary bat- 
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talions, or viribi, as they are called in 
the French army. The discipline in 
the Foreign Legion is strict, as it must 
be in such a force, but neither brutal 
nor unjust. 

A man can join the Foreign Legion 
anywhere in France, and at almost any 
age, provided that he is physically 
sound. On joining he is given a ticket 
for Marseilles, where he proceeds with- 
out any supervision whatever. If pos- 
sible, men are sent in parties; but if 
there are not enough recruits to form 
one, they are often sent singly or in 
pairs. Arrived at Marseilles, the men 
are usually kept at Fort St. Jean until 
there are enough to form a small party, 
when they are forwarded by steamer 
to Oran under the charge of a non- 
commissioned officer. From Oran, if 
drafted to the first regiment, they are 
sent to Sidi-bel-Abbes; and if to the 
second, to Saida. It is rather funny 
to see a batch of recruits arrive. Most 
of them have sold their civilian clothes 
at Marseilles, and consequently turn 
up in a most extraordinary mixture of 
garments. I have seen a man arrive 
in a dress-coat, or, rather, half a dress- 
coat (he had had an argument with a 
friend about the ownership of a packet 
of cigarettes), a pair of blue dungaree 
trousers, no boots (he had lost them at 
cards in the train), and an overcoat! 
Poor fellow! he was an excellent sol- 
dier, and got quick promotion; he was 
a sergeant in two years, and _ got 
brained by an Arab mace in the fight 
at Ain Sefra. 

On joining the Legion a man gives in 
his civil clothes, which are destroyed, 
and receives his kit, which consists of 
a capote, or long blue-gray collarless 
overcoat, one blue double-breasted 
tunic, two pairs of red trousers, three 
shirts, three pairs of white trousers for 
fatigue and summer wear, and a kepi; 
also belts, rifle, bayonet, etc., and two 
pairs of boots. These are probably the 
best, as they are certainly the most 
expensive, boots used by any army in 
the world. The contract price is about 
twenty-three francs (19s. 2d.) a pair. 
This is absolutely necessary, as for the 
marching the Legion has to do cheap 
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boots would be useless. No socks are 
worn; in place of these the men use 
chaussettes Russes, or Russian socks— 
so-called, I believe, because they are 
neither Russian nor socks, but squares 
of greased linen folded over the feet. 
I have used them myself many times, 
and can testify that they are excellent 
things to march in. The uniform is 
precisely the same as that of the 
French line, with the exception that on 
the collar and tunic, instead of the us- 
ual regimental number the Legion 
carry a grenade; that the epaulets are 
green with a red fringe, instead of all 
red; and that every soldier in the For- 
eign Legion wears a blue woolen sash 
folded many times round his waist over 
his tunic, to act as a cholera-belt. Ac- 
cording to regulations, this sash is 
worn on all occasions, even on fatigue 
duty. With the officers it is replaced 
by a sort of waistcoat of the same cloth 
as the tunic. The officers’ trousers are 
worn very full over the hips and tight 
round the ankles, as is the invariable 
rule in the army of Africa. In fact, 
some of the younger officers look ex- 
tremely grotesque, as they go to inor- 
dinate lengths in fullness of trousers 
and size of kepi. The latter, for some 
obscure reason, is supposed to increase 
in smartness in direct proportion to its 
size. 

The Legion exists primarily for two 
purposes: to fight and to march. When 
neither of these is to be done the men 
are put to road-making. Quite 80 per 
cent of the roads in Algeria and almost 
all the barracks have been built by the 
Legion; but the ability to march is the 
Legion’s great pride. The ordinary 
day’s march is forty kilometers, or 
nearly thirty miles. This is done in all 
sorts of temperatures, from normal to 
one hundred degrees Fahrenheit in the 
shade, each man carrying a pack of 
over sixty pounds weight. There is 
none of the smartness of a British regi- 
ment’s march about the Legion. The 
men. keep their section, and that is 
about all that can be said. Sometimes 
one sees a strong man at the end of a 
day’s march carrying two or even three 
rifles. The men are marching anyhow, 
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and would, I fancy, to a British officer, 
seem to be utterly out of hand. This 
would be a mistake. The officers do 
not care how the men march, but 
march they must, and be fighting fit 
at the end of that march. There is no 
such thing as falling out. To do so 
(on the Sahara stations at least) is to 
invite a cruel death at the hands of the 
Arabs. The system of march, as laid 
down in the regulations, is one hour’s 
march, five minutes’ rest, and this is 
strictly adhered to. 

Some years ago there was a case of 
a major who took his battalion for one 
of these marches. For some reason or 
other the men’s marching was not up 
to his standard; so when they returned 
to quarters he ordered the officers to 
fall out, and then kept the men dou- 
bing round the parade-ground until 
about twenty dropped from sheer ex- 
haustion, the others being almost in 
like case. I am glad to be able to 
state that as the upshot of this affair he 
was put on half-pay. 

There is a sort of unwritten law in 
the Legion that a retreat—if such a re- 
grettable necessity should occur—shall 
be carried out at the slowest walk pos- 
sible. I once asked the reason of this, 
and was told that three-quarters ot the 
men had run once, either from their 
creditors, or their wives, and that once 
was quite enough for any man to run! 
Certainly the legionary is not an adept 
at retreat. Eleven times in eleven 
great battles have whole companies of 
the Legion refused to obey the order 
to retreat, and died to the last man 
where they stood. How many other 
troops, conscript or professional, can 
point to the same record? 

The great difference between the 
Foreign Legion and the rest of the 
French army is the strength of the es- 
prit de corps in the former. In the na- 
tional army of France esprit de corps 
is repressed as much as possible, and 


. esprit d’armee is sedulously fostered. 


When an officer in the French army is 
promoted, he is always transferred to 
another regiment, generally as far 
away as possible from his old one. A 
man cannot get up much enthusiasm 
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for a regiment in which he knows that 
at most he will pass only a few years, 
and which he looks forward to leaving, 
as it means superior rank and increased 
pay. In the Legion an officer knows 
that, almost always, once a_legion- 
naire, always a legionnaire, and so he 
develops a very strong esprit de corps; 
and the same holds good of the rank 
and file. This shows itself in the su- 
perior chic, or smartness, of the legion- 
ary to the linesman. The French piou- 
piou, or infantry soldier, is one of the 
most slovenly looking soldiers in the 
world, while the legionary is just the 
reverse. A man of the Legion will 
spend a couple of hours ironing a 
crease in his white trousers with the 
edge of a tin cup before going into 
town! 

The life in the Foreign Legion, when 
not varied by spells of hard work, 
marching or fighting, is apt to be mo- 
notonous to a terrible degree; there- 
fore, it is not surprising that many of 
the men drink, and drink hard. This 
may seem surprising when one consid- 
ers their pay—a little less than one 
penny per day; but it must be remem- 
bered that many of the men are in re- 
ceipt of money from home, and that in 
any case liquor in Algeria is ridicu- 
lously cheap. For a penny nearly a 
quart of fiery Algerian wine can be got, 
for sevenpence a pint of absinthe, and 
for fivepence a pint of bapedi, or fig 
spirit. Cigarettes can be procured at 
about a penny for twenty. Also, there 
is a very old custom in the Legion 
which forbids a man to “faire Suisse” 
(“do a Swiss”), which means to drink 
alone, under any circumstances. If a 
man has only a penny, and thinks he 
would like some wine, he has to look 
for some one else to share it with him; 
and, human nature being what it is, he 
generally picks on some one who has 
another penny to buy more wine when 
the first supply is finished. In this way 
a man will often drink more than he 
had any intention of doing. 

One idea which people in Britain 
seem to have is that the cantiniere, or 
lady canteen keeper, is a trim damsel 
in a neat uniform, who exercises a re- 
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fined and elevating influence on the 
brutal and licentious soldiery by whom 
she is surrounded. I regret to say that 
this idea is a delusion. All the canteen 
keepers with whom I have been 
brought in contact have been ample 
ladies of mature years and forbidding 
presence. Some of them had mus- 
taches, and without exception they all 
possessed a vocabulary calculated to 
paralyze an ordinary man, and even 
to cause the boldest legionary to turn 
pale, or rather blush. This is not an 
easy feat. 

Now, this cheapness of drink, and 
especially of absinthe, leads to a dis- 
ease which I believe is peculiar to the 
French army in Africa. This disease 
is known as le cafard. The cafard is 
a small beetle which spends its time 
pushing balls of dirt about, and men 
who suffer from cafard say they feel 
as if they had one in their head. I 
think myself it may be described as an 
aggravated case of “blue hump” bred 
of dullness and disgust of life. In any 
case, it is fearfully common in the Le- 
gion. 

It may lead to anything from a 
mad freak without any seeming mo- 
tive to an equally motiveless homicide. 
If a man sits on his cot, looking 
straight in front of him and speaking 
to no one, that man requires watching. 
He may come out of his cafard, or 
quite possibly he may seize his bayo- 
net and stab the nearest man, run 
amuck, and eventually have to be shot 
down like a mad dog. 

Another result of the hard work and 
monotony is desertion, or, as it is 
called in the Legion, going en pompe. 
Men very seldom get away. In the 
settled parts of Algeria there is a 
standing reward of twenty-five francs 
for each deserting legionary brought 
in, and on the Saharan stations capture 
by Arabs means torture and death. On 
these stations photos of the bodies of 
legionaries who have been captured by 
the Arabs are hung in the barrack- 
rooms to discourage intending desert- 
ers. This does not render the Arabs 
popular with the Legion, and accounts 
for the merciless nature of the small 
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fights which constantly take place in 
the south of Algeria. 

The Foreign Legion, as at present 
constituted, was raised in 1831, and 
since that date has taken an honorable 
part in every war which France has 
fought. It has been commanded in 
turn by some of the most celebrated 
soldiers of France, among others Mar- 
shal M’Mahon and Generals Canrob- 
ert, Bazaine and De Negrier. Its 
losses have been enormous. Two thou- 
sand men of the Legion were lent to 
Spain in the Carlist war for a consid- 
eration of eight hundred thousand 
francs (which was never paid), and of 
these five hundred returned to Algeria 
starving and in rags. It will never be 
known how many of the Legion have 
left tneir bones in the swamps of Indo- 
Chisia and Madagascar, but they must 
number many thousands. 

Probably every known profession 
and trade is represented in the Foreign 
Legion. The officers’ mess and other 
buildings at Sidi-bel-Abbes were de- 
signed, built and decorated by legion- 
aries. At that time one company alone 
yielded seven men who were qualified 
architects. There is a legend in the 
Legion to the effect that in the Mexi- 
can war the authorities wished to hold 
a High Mass in the Cathedral in Mex- 
ico City. The local clergy refused to 
have anything to do with this scheme, 
and the French authorities were in de- 
spair. At last a man was found in the 
Legion, who announced that he had 
been an Archbishop, and was one still 
unless he had been unfrocked! Inqui- 
ries were made, the man’s story was 
proved to be true, and he conducted 
Mass, going back to his duties after- 
wards. 

This term of enlistment for the Le- 
gion is five years, and at the end of his 
service the legionary receives a suit 
of plain clothes, a ticket for any town 
in France he wishes, and a franc a day 
for subsistence. On arrival at his des- 
tination he usually finds himself penni- 
less in an already overstocked labor 
market, and as often as not goes 
straight to the nearest recruiting office 
and re-enlists in the Legion. 
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The Foreign Legion, contrary to gen- 
eral belief, is not a regiment of crimi- 
nals, but a body of men in the main 
good, honest soldiers, who are worked 
very hard for miserable pay. The 
shooting of the Legion is the best in 
the French army, and it does not 
stand to reason that desperate crimi- 
nals would be trusted with ball car- 
tridge for musketry or any other pur- 
pose. The motto on the Legion’s col- 
ors is, “Honneur, Valeur, Discipline” 
(“Honor, Bravery, Discipline”), and 
it may be confidently stated, without 
fear of contradiction, that in its eighty- 
five years of existence the Legion has 
lived up to its motto. 

In connection with the recent ex- 
pansion of the Foreign Legion, the 
Paris newspapers stated that in the 
early days of the war eight thousand 
Italians, inspired by the example of 
Ricciotti Garibaldi, joined this force. 
The Swiss, like the Americans, num- 
bered four thousand five hundred, and 
the Russians nearly four thousand, be- 
sides Poles, Alsace-Lorrainers, Czechs, 
Armenians and Syrians. 

Much interest was aroused by the 
announcement made at the beginning 
of last September that the King had 
approved of the reinstatement of John 
Ford Elkington in the rank of lieuten-. 
ant-colonel, with his previous senior- 
ity, in consequence of his gallant con- 
duct while serving in the ranks of the 
Foreign Legion of the French army. 
Colonel Elkington, on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1914, had been cashiered by 
sentence of a court-martial after thirty 
years’ service in the Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment. He at once joined the 
Foreign Legion under his own name. 
“It was hard work,” he said to a cor- 
respondent, “and we were nearly al- 
ways in the thick of it. I had to take 
things as they came, and three weeks 
after I had enlisted I was at the front. 
It was not new to me, and I did not 


‘need training. Many of the men of 


the Legion wore medals—medals of 
all the wars for the last twenty years. 
I could not wear mine even if I wanted 
to; I was cashiered, and had no right 
to them any longer.” A friend sent 
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him a copy of Rudyard Kipling’s 
poem, “If,” which he carried in his 
pack on many a long march through 
France. He read it in bivouac and in 
the trenches, and he said: “It pulled 
me through the bad times.” A clever 
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when they went into action both fell 
together. Colonel Elkington spent ten 
months in hospital at Grenoble, where 
a damaged leg was operated on eight 
times, and eventually saved. The 
Croix de Guerre was alterwards con- 


ferred upon him for bravery at the 
front. 


American surgeon named Wheeler 
also became a helpful friend, and 





WHERE THE WEST BEGINS 


Out where the handclasp’s a little stronger, 
Out where the smile dwells a little longer— 
That’s where the west begins. 


Out where the sun shines a little brighter, 

Where the seas of snow are a trifle whiter, 

Where the ties of home are a wee bit tighter— 
That’s where the west begins. 


Out where the skies are a trifle bluer, 

Where friendships of men are a little truer, 

Where the petty things of the day are fewer— 
That’s where the west begins. 


Out where a cheerier breeze is blowing, 

Where the bread of the nation is in the growing, 

Where there’s more of reaping and less of sowing— 
That’s where the west begins. 


Out where the world is in the making, 

Where fewer hearts in despair are aching, 

Where there’s more of giving and less of taking— 
That’s where the west begins. 


Where there’s more of singing and less of sighing, 

Where there’s more of giving and less of buying, 

Where a man makes friends without half trying— 
That’s where the west begins. 


ARTHUR CHAPMAN. 











Spiting Mrs. Denny 


By Helen M. Perkins 


“You told them—we had—gone! 
Then you told them a lie?” 

There was a sharp intake of 
breath from the darkness of the stairs 
above the speaker. Mrs. Denny, from 
the landing below, looked dazedly at 
the regal young figure. It was not the 
first time by a good deal that Mrs. 
Denny had told a lie, but it was cer- 
tainly the first time any girl in training 
under her had dared to tell her so. As 
hospital matron she exercised almost 
unlimited authority over the young 
nurses, who dreaded her “basilisk 
glance,” as one of the girls called it, 
more even than a reproof from the 
physician in charge. Just now the 
basilisk glance seemed to fail of its 
usual effect, and she was conscious of 
a distinct effort necessary to keep her 
eyes fixed on the anger blazing in the 
white face above her. But her voice 
was cold and steady as she replied: 

“You know it is against the rules for 
young men to call at the hospital, Miss 
Bradley. I supposed, of course, you 
had gone. I did not dream you would 
meet them here.” 

“Where would you prefer to have us 
‘meet them—on the street corners?” 
retorted the girl “Alice,” she called 
back into the darkness, “go and get 
some car-fare. Mrs. Denny has sent 
the boys off. I suppose you think it is 
more proper for two girls to cross the 
city unattended, dressed like this,” she 
added to the matron, indicating her 
evening gown. 


| TOLD them you had gone.” 


“You are impertinent, Miss Brad-. 


ley,” replied that lady, and, turning, 
she rustled down the stairs in her im- 
maculate white uniform. 

As the office door closed behind her, 
Alice appeared with the requisite car- 


fare, and the two girls left the building. 
When they were fairly outside, Alice 
caught her companion’s arm and half- 
sobbed: 

“Oh, Barb! You'll never get your 
diploma if you act like that. Think of 
telling Mrs. Denny”—her voice fell to 
an awestruck whisper—‘she lied!” 

“Well, she did,” responded Barbara, 
briefly, “and as for my diploma, if I 
don’t get it, I don’t—that’s all. Now, 
dont cry, Alice, or you'll make your 
nose red. Besides, here comes the 
car,” and she stepped forward into the 
approaching light, followed by Alice, 
tremulous but admiring. 

From the moment when Barbara 
Bradley first entered the hospital it had 
been war between her and the matron. 
Whether the honest blue eyes under 
their level brows had. made the older 
woman more than vaguely uncomfort- 
able, or whether her jealousy had been 
aroused because of the loyal love with 
which the girls in training regarded the 
tall young nurse, it would be hard to 
say. That she could lead them where 
she chose, Mrs. Denny knew very 
well. That she had never chosen to 
lead them to anything more subver- 
sive of discipline than an occasional 
midnight spread when off duty, she 
knew also, but gave the credit of it to 
her own vigilance. Her jealous dis- 
like had deepened as the months went 
by, and she had made the girl feel it 
in all the varied ways possible to a 
matron in a small hospital. The long- 
est hours, the hardest work, the most 
unmanageable patients, always fell to 
Barbara’s share. But in every case the 
girl had come out victorious. If her 
lips paled sometimes, or the beautiful 
head drooped, Mrs. Denny never saw 
it. 
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The other nurses held frequent in- 
dignation meetings and vowed they 
would go in a body and complain. But 
Barbara only laughed, until one day 
when Emmy Park, the coward of the 
hospital, her plain, sallow face work- 
ing and her hands nervously clenched, 
announced somewhat unsteadily that 
she was going to complain of Mrs. 
Denny to the board of Directors. Then 
Barbara sobered suddenly, and draw- 
ing the shrinking little figure to her, 
she said: “No, you don’t, Emmy. That 
would put me in a nice position, 
wouldn’t it? Nobody shall say I 
funked a thing. I’m going through the 
course, and I’m going to make good 
in spite of Mrs. Denny—to spite her, 
I guess,” she finished in a lighter tone, 
and ran off to report for duty on the 
second floor. She had never failed in 
a proud obedience and respect to Mrs. 
Denny—a respect that was far more 
respect of herself than of the matron— 
until tonight. 

Dances were forbidden to the girls 
in training, as were also the calls of 
young men at the hospital, a rule that 
often resulted, as Barbara had sug- 
gested, in clandestine meetings at 
street corners or in shops. But when 
Mrs, Avery, wife of an influential mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors, had re- 
quested that Barbara and Alice Haven, 
who had once been her nurses through 
a siege of typhoid, might be allowed 
to get off for a little informal dance, 
Mrs. Denny had assented with the 
alacrity due to Mrs. Avery’s social po- 
sition and her connection with the hos- 
pital. 

All through the eventful day, Mrs. 
Denny had been conscious of a sub- 
dued excitement among the nurses, and 
she kept an eagle watch if perchance 
she might catch Barbara in some neg- 
lect of duty. But Barbara, starry-eyed 
and smiling, went through every task 
unfailingly, and when her time was 
over, slipped upstairs to dress. On the 
way a wailing voice reached her ears: 
“Oh, Miss Brad! Miss Brad!” Stop- 
ping, she ran in to the room where, in 
his narrow, white bed, lay a little lad 
who would never leave the hospital un- 
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til he should go hand-in-hand with 
Death. 

“Yes, Tony?” she said inquiringly. 
But the child seemed to have forgotten 
his need, and lay watching her, fasci- 
nated. 

“Why are your eyes so happy, Miss 
Brad ?” he queried. The nurse laughed. 

“Because I am happy, dear. I’m go- 
ing to a party,” she answered. Then 
she bent to kiss him, and he wound his 
thin arms around her neck. The look 
on Barbara’s face as she finally un- 
clasped his hands and raised her head 
was one which not even her friends had 
ever seen. 

“What did you call me for, dear?” 
she asked gently. 

“I dunno,” whispered the boy, his 
eyes on her face, “but I got it.” 

She laughed again, a laugh with a 
choke in it, and went to her own room. 
It was full of merry girls. Alice, stand- 
ing by the mirror, was deftly placing 
the last hair-pins in her fair hair. 

“For goodness’ sake, hurry, Barb!” 
she exclaimed. “The boys may be here 
any moment now.” 

“T’ll be ready,” answered Barbara, 
half out of her uniform. 

“What’s happened, Barb?” asked 
Emmy, with a timid touch on Barbara’s 
bare white shoulder. Emmy’s adoring 
love often supplied the place of a keen 
perception in reading the younger girl’s 
moods. 

“Nothing, Em. But keep watch of 
Tony tonight. If he should get much 
worse and want me, telephone for me 
to Mrs. Avery’s.” 

“Call you back from a dance for 
that little dago!” cried a gay voice, 
whose owner had overheard Barbara’s 
low-toned answer. “I hope Em knows 
better than that. Dances don’t grow on 
every tree, young lady, even for some 
of us who are in more favor than you.” 

Barbara’s eyes grew hard, and her 
mouth set, as she answered coldly: 

“Em will do as I ask her.” 

“Well, don’t get mad about it,” 
laughed the girl good-naturedly. “Here 
—sit down and I'll put on your shoes 
and stockings while you do your hair. 
Mrs. Denny was an old cat to keep you 
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working so long. We'd any of us have 
taken your place if she’d have let us.” 

Twenty minutes later, in spite of the 
fact that her five eager helpers hin- 
dered more than they helped, Barbara 
was ready, beautiful, tall and straight, 
her shapely, dark head outlined against 
the white curtains, as she peered from 
against her face to shut out the light 
of the room. Alice, who had been 
ready for some time, was tapping her 
foot nervously on the floor. 

“Tt takes forever to get to Mrs. Av- 
ery’s. We'll miss the first dance if 
they don’t hurry,” she said presently. 

“T’m going to see if by any possibil- 
ity they are waiting outside, afraid to 
ring the door bell. Wouldn’t blame 
them if they were,” said Barbara, 
drawing down the window shade and 
leaving the room, followed by Alice, 
and, at a safe distance, by the other 
girls. On the stairs they met the ma- 
tron. 

“Oh, Mrs. Denny!” said Barbara, 
friendly in her excitement, “you have 
not seen anything of the boys, have 
you?” 

“Your question is a trifle indefinite, 
Miss Bradley,” replied the matron, 
with a stiff smile. “There were two 
young men who came to the door a 
few moments ago. I don’t know whe- 
ther they are the ones you refer to, or 
not.” 

“They’re the ones, all right, I’m 
sure,” cried the girl, joyously. ‘““Where 
are they, Mrs. Denny? In the recep- 
tion room ?” 

The smile on the matron’s face grew 
a shade stiffer, as she answered pre- 
cisely: 

“They did not remain, Miss Brad- 
ley.” 

“Didn’t remain! Why?” 

“T told them you had gone,” said the 
matron, briefly. 

Then at last the splendid self-control 
of three years had broken down, and 


Barbara’s angry, defiant question had 


fallen on the startled ears of the wait- 
ing girls. 

Late that night, after Mrs. Denny 
had made her rounds of the hospital 
and left final directions with the night 
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nurse, a little figure slipped noiselessly 
down the stairs from the nurses’ dormi- 
tory on the top floor. It was the time 
for the usual raids on the pantry, but 
as those generally took place under 
Barbara’s supervision, Miss Hastings 
looked up rather curiously. 

“TI thought you were on a case to- 
night, Miss Park?” she said, inquir- 
ingly. 

“How’s Tony?” whispered Emmy in 
counter-question. 

“Asleep,” replied Miss 
Emmy shivered. 

“He’s been asleep a long time,” she 
said. “I’m going in to see if he’s all 
right.” 

“You'd better not,” admonished the 
night nurse. “If he wakes up, he’ll cry 
for Barbara, and then you'll have to 
send for her.” 

“Barbara’d rather,” said Emmy, and 
went in. 

A moment later the bell from Tony’s 
room buzzed furiously over Miss Hast- 
ing’s head, and she dropped her book 
and ran to the door. The night light 
fell on Emmy, leaning over the bed, 
where Tony still slept, her trembling 
fingers grasping the tiny, claw-like 
hand and feeling vainly for pulse-beats 
in the little wrist. 

“Call the doctor—quick!” she said, 
hoarsely. 

The night-nurse sped away with a 
half-contemptuous smile. She had only 
been a year in the hospital, and was 
already over her fear of death. A mo- 
ment later the young interne entered 
the room and bent over the child; then 
said in a business-like tone: 

“He’s dead!” 

“Did he—did he—call for Bar- 
bara?” stammered Emmy of the night- 
nurse. 

“T don’t know. He was asleep when 
I came on duty. Ask Miss Graham,” 
said Miss Hastings, already beginning 
to make the last preparations for the 
little body. 

Emmy turned to go and ran against 
Mrs. Denny. 

“What are you doing here, Miss 
Park?” the matron asked in surprise, 
for Emmy had never had the courage 


Hastings. 
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to break a rule. “You are on duty in 
Number 30.” 

“Yes’m,” gasped Emmy, and with- 
out attempting any explanation she 
slipped past the matron and went to 
Number 30, at the further end of the 
long upper hall. With her hand on the 
door-knob, she stopped, and retracing 
her steps a short distance, put her head 
into the nurses’ dormitory and called 
softly: 

“Miss Graham!” 

“Yes,” came the quick reply as the 
nurse, half-asleep, but true to her train- 
ing, sat up in bed and strained her 
eyes in the darkness. “Oh, is it you, 
Miss Park? What’s the trouble ? Want 
any help in lifting your 200-pounder ?” 

“No, thanks,” said Emmy; “but 
Tony—he is dead. Did he call for 
Barbara—Miss Bradley—before you 
left him?” 

“No, he was very quiet,” said the 
nurse, gravely. “He took his nourish- 
ment and his medicine without a word 
and just lay crooning to himself. I 
couldn’t understand at first, but I made 
out he was saying ‘Happy eyes—happy 
eyes,’ over and over. So he’s dead? 
Well, poor little fellow, it’s the best 
thing that could happen to him. Good- 
night, Miss Park. Let me know if you 
need any help.” And Miss Graham 
slid down into bed again. 

a ok cg * 

About an hour later a gay little com- 
pany of young people tumbled some- 
what breathlessly on to the last car 
passing Mrs. Avery’s comfortable 
home. 

“Lucky we caught it!” panted one of 
the girls, dropping into a seat by Alice. 
“Tt wouldn’t have been so bad for the 
rest of us, but you girls and Bert and 
Tom would have had a tidy walk out 
to the hospital.” 

“Walk ten miles? Don’t you think 
it!” called Barbara from across the 
aisle. ‘We should have stayed at my 
aunt’s first.” 

“The idea!” taunted Bert; “you 
know you wouldn’t dare to do that!” 

“Oh, don’t get her started again!” 
implored Alice, before Barbara had 
time for any other answer than a de- 
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fiant tilt of an obstinate chin. ‘We did 
make the car, all right, so there’s no 
use discussing what we’d have done 
if we hadn’t.” 

The boys reading the danger signals, 
good-naturedly changed the subject, 
and soon the car rang with infectious 
laughter. Every now and then they 
stopped to set down some of the com- 
pany. Finally Barbara and Alice, with 
their escorts, were left alone. Tom, 
looking out as they shot by a black ob- 
ject at the side of the street, said: 

“There’s your friend, the undertak- 
er’s wagon. Do you suppose that’s 
bound for the hospital, too?” 

“You idiot!” snapped Bert, quick to 
notice a shadow on the brightness of 
Barbara’s face. “They wouldn’t send 
this far for an undertaker. Do you 
know we are six or seven miles from 
the hospital even now?” 

“But we do, though,” put in Bar- 
bara. “That undertaking establish- 
ment on Howard street has gone out of 
business, and we have to send in to 
town. Often they won’t come out after 
midnight, either, so we’ve had to im- 
provise a sort of mortuary chapel— 
minus the chapel—of the old tower- 
room, away from the rest of the house.” 
“Speaks well for the hospital,” laughed 
Tom, “if it couldn’t support one under- 
taker. Guess I’ll go out there when 
I have appendicitis.” 

“You'd better,” retorted Alice. “It’s 
our best hospital, if it is an old fire- 
trap.” 

“Well, it’s that, all right—a fire-trap, 
I mean. Why in the world don’t the 
directors put up a decent building?” 
demanded Tom. 

That moment, above the chatter of 
voices and the warning clang of the 
car-bell as they whirled past cross- 
streets, boomed the deep notes of the 
fire-whistle. 

“One, two, three,” counted Barbara, 
holding up a silencing hand. “One, 
two, three, four, five! Thirty-five! 
That’s the hospital number, Bert!” 

“It is also the number of all the 
buildings within a radius of several 
blocks around the hospital, Barbara; 
don’t forget that,” he replied, consol- 
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ingly. “It is muck more likely to be 
that old shack on Elm street. The 
best thing that could happen to the 
neighborhood would be for that to burn 
down.” 

“It would have time to—or any 
other building—either—before the en- 
gines could get out there,” said Bar- 
bara, uneasily. 

A moment later a glow appeared 
low in the sky ahead of them. The 
girls sat forward excitedly on their 
seats as if they could hasten the speed- 
ing car. It grew more and more evi- 
dent, the nearer they approached, that 
no mere shack was responsible for the 
flames and smoke now clearly visible. 
After what seemed an interminable 
time the car grated protestingly around 
the corner, and doubt became certainty. 

The back and roof of the old frame 
building was bursting with flames. 
Through the front and side doors, as 
yet unblocked, nurses and doctors, for- 
getful of self, ran back and forth, work- 
ing heroically to save the patients in 
their charge. A ring around the hos- 
pital grounds, gaping, curious and 
curious, and helpless, stood the usual 
crowd of onlookers, variously attired 
as they had sprung to answer the eter- 
nal challenge of a fire. Barbara was 
off the car and pushing her way 
through the fast-growing crowd, before 
the others had finished the gasp of hor- 
ror with which they had first taken in 
the scene. Bert plunged after her, 
but was hindered by some of the curi- 
ous gazers, and when he finally forced 
his way to the open space, which the 
heat maintained before the building, 
Barbara was just disappearing through 
the front door, and he could only turn 
and help Tom to prevent Alice from 
following her. For it was increasingly 
clear that the engines would be too late 
to save anything but the neighboring 
buildings. The hospital was doomed, 
and that speedily. The youngest in- 
terne, helping Emmy to get her heavy 
patient to a place of safety, attempted 
to apprise Barbara of the fact. 

“No use, Miss Bradley!” he called. 
“The stairway will be in flames any 
second now. Besides, I think we have 
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them all out—all the living ones—lit- 


tle Tony———” But Barbara was out 
of hearing. “Tony?” she had gasped 
as she ran. 


At the foot of the last flight of stairs 
she met Mrs. Denny, whose faults did 
not include cowardice. 

“There is no use, Miss Bradley.” She 
echoed the interne’s words more coolly 
as the girl darted past her. “The pa- 
tients are out and it would be folly to 
risk your life for anything else.” 

“Tony?” questioned Barbara again, 
stopping an instant. 

“He died shortly after midnight, and 
the body is in the tower room.” Then, 
as the girl still hesitated: “Don’t be a 
fool, Miss Bradley. Come down.” 

The cold voice roused its usual oppo- 
sition in Barbara’s impulsive nature. 
With a quick glance she measured the 
winding stairs, still untouched by the 
flames, leading to the floor above. It 
would be but the work of a few mo- 
ments to climb them, dash down the 
narrow passage, really only an en- 
closed bridge, leading from the main 
building to the tower, and be back. 
Again she felt the clasp of Tony’s little 
thin arms around her neck and saw the 
dog-like devotion in the big Italian 
eyes. From below Emmy’s voice called 
“Barbara! Barbara!” 

“T’ll be right back, Em. Go down!” 
Barbara called in answer, and sped up 
the stairs. 

“You will lose your life!” cried the 
matron sharply. 

“T’ll find it again!” lightly retorted 
the girl in unconscious half-quotation, 
from the floor above. 

Flames from the further end of the 
wide corridor at her right lighted her 
way. Along the cracks in the floor of 
the passage ahead of her white puffs 
of smoke were rising, curling, vanish- 
ing into the heavy air. Alive to her 
danger, Barbara darted down to the 
tower room, flung open the door, caught 
up the little body and turned to re- 
trace her steps. Even as she turned, 
the crash of glass broken by the heat 
met her ear, and the air, rushing in 
through the opening, kindled into flame 
the smouldering fire in the narrow hall- 
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way between her and safety. One look 
convinced her of the utter hopelessness 
of escape in that direction. In despair 
she turned to the windows and flung 
them open. A hush had fallen on the 
crowd below, and all eyes, following 
Emmy’s shaking finger, were turned to 
the turret. Holding the dead child 
pressed to her bosom, wide-eyed and 
white, she stood framed in the open 
window, while the smoke eddied and 
wreathed about her. On the outskirts 
of the crowd a woman crossed herself, 
whispering, “Mother Mary, have 
mercy!” and the youngest of the in- 
ternes, being of a poetical turn of mind, 
murmured, “The Madonna of the 
Flames!” 

Then suddenly the meaning of a 
sound which had for sometime been 
coming nearer and nearer broke upon 
the crowd, and shouting a wild huzza, 
they parted, as with a last, final crash 
and clatter, the belated engines and 
their straining horses rounded the cor- 
ner and dashed up to the curbing. The 
men were quick to see and prompt to 
act. But the ladder they raised to 


Barbara’s rescue was too short, and its 
top was wrapped by the leaping fire 
from the story below. The fire chief’s 
voice rang out sharp and clear: 

“The net!” 
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It was brought and stretched by 
strong hands. In the utter silence of 
the awe-struck, huddled group, the roar 
of the flames sounded increasingly 
louder. Once more came the cool 
command—this time to the girl above: 

“Jump!” 

Barbara hesitated, gazing down on 
the waiting, upturned faces and her 
far-distant safety—then she sprang. 


* * * * 


Some hours later, in the house 
around the corner, Emmy, watching by 
Barbara’s bedside, became suddenly 
aware that daylight had surprised 
them, and rose to extinguish the use- 
less substitute. As she turned back to 
the bed, Barbara’s eyes, full of an in- 
sistent questioning, met hers. 

“He didn’t ask for you, dear,” said 
Emmy, interpreting. “He went to 
sleep very quietly talking about ‘happy 
eyes’—yours, I guess—and he died in 
his sleep. Oh, don’t cry, dear; please 
don’t! Thank God, you are safe!” 

“I’m not crying,” lied Barbara un- 
steadily. ‘Don’t cry yourself!” 

Then a glint of the old mischief 
shone through tears in the eyes Tony 
had loved, as she laughed weakly. “As 
for being safe, I had to be, to spite 
Mrs. Denny.” 














The Day 


By E. L. White 


S THE cathedral chimes struck 

A eleven, Hubert Quality raised 
the corner of the blind and 
looked into the street. 

A deep peace reigned; the cobbles 
of the road glistened from recent rain; 
wet wads of yellowed leaves padded 
the pavements. Very far away on the 
horizon, a fitful red quiver told of hea- 
then fires lighted to the dark god Thor. 

No human form was visible in the 
street. Yet Quality shrank from the 
uneasy sensation that some one was 
spying upon him. 

Bracing himself with an effort, he 
looked up furtively into the indigo 
vault of the heavens—knowing the 
while that he was about to be sub- 
jected to some fresh demonstration of 
trickery on the part of his nerves. 

Instantly, he started back with a 
stifled cry. 

A face was watching him from the 
moon. 

For several full seconds it bleached 
him, the unhuman stare of century-old 
eyes, before it blended again into the 
blank silver disc. 

With shaking fingers, Quality 
dropped the curtain—the pallor of his 
face and the twitching of his features 
testifying to the cumulative effect of 
oft-repeated shocks. 

For the past two weeks his terror- 
maddened nerves had rent him with 
the strength of lunatic devils—making 
every heart-beat leap like a bead of 
quicksilver, and chopping up each 
breath into demi-semiquavers of pant- 
ing panic. 
one supreme fact held them back from 
their objective—the wreck of Quality’s 
sanity. 

On the morrow, their victim was go- 
ing home. 


Only the consciousness of. 


It was his day. 

The most cursory glance at his face 
proclaimed him the predestined prey 
of his imagination. His dreamy eyes, 
sensitive mouth and delicate physique 
denoted him student—or visionary— 
rather than man of action, and, as such, 
averse from any act or form of vio- 
lence. 

During the siege and occupation of 
the town by the enemy, in his role of 
spectator, he had been plunged into 
a super-hell, in which he groped in a 
red delirium—fire-flecked and blood- 
smudged. His razor-keen sympathies 
supplying the lack of experience, he 
had died, by proxy, many deaths a 
day. He had seen human faces blasted 
by the red-hot touch of the Martian 
hand, and the sight had not been good 
to see. Above all, his ears were deaf- 
ened by the constant terrific speech of 
great guns that spoke. 

Peace—passionately he prayed for 
it. And tomorrow that peace would be 
his. 

Soothed by the mere thought of his 
imminent release, he turned back again 
towards the room which he had grown 
to hate. It was a prim, mid-Victorian- 
looking apartment, stuffy from a por- 
celain stove and crowded with horse- 
hair furniture. At the round table of 
highly-polished walnut wood, his land- 
lady sat at her knitting. 

Apparently about forty years of age, 
madame was of ponderous build, 
clumsy as a Flemish horse, with mas- 
sive heaving shoulders, and broad hips. 
Abundant black hair was brushed back 
from her face and gathered in a knot 
on the top of her head. Her sallow 
skin was partially redeemed by the 
beauty of her eyes—velvet-brown and 
fringed with thick lashes. Her full 
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lips were penciled with a fine line of 
black down. It was a typical enough 
face of a daughter of the people, 
sprung from peasant stock and now the 
wife of a small tradesman. 

This was the woman whom Quality 
feared with his very soul. 

When he had first rented her apart- 
ment she had reminded him of a wo- 
man in a fairy tale, who, while appar- 
ently honest and homely, concealed 
under her ordinary exterior that ele- 
ment of the sinister supernatural that 
often accompanies such histories. Thus 
looked the pleasant-faced female, who 
afterwards figured as the ogress; thus 
appeared the harmless peasant, who 
changed nightly into a were-wolf. 

It was not his fanciful idea of a 
composite personality, however, which 
inspired Quality’s dislike of his land- 
lady. That had come with the knowl- 
edge that she was utterly lacking in 
the usual sentiments of humanity. Un- 
disturbed by any horrors of the siege, 
and showing neither pity nor fear, she 
continued her daily routine with the 
mechanical precision of a machine. 
The sole interest that she ever showed 
in her boarder was connected with the 
weekly note. 

It was since the War that his dis- 
taste had magnified into fear. And his 
fear was the craven terror of one who, 
amidst hostile surroundings, carries his 
very life on a tongue-string. For Fate, 
choosing her instrument with callous 
cruelty, had ordained that he should 
serve his country by means of those 
subterranean methods, for which the 
punishment is summary death. 

Quality now eyed the woman with 
the oblique glance of suspicion. 

How much did madame know? Did 
she merely suspect? Was her inaction 
a sign of ignorance? Or was she on 
crouch, bidding her time to pounce ? 

Yet through the shifting mists of 
those dream-days of doubt and fear— 
when rustling leaves tracked him 
homewards, and his own shadow 
slipped away to denounce him—one 
fact remained real and potent. He 
knew that all appeal to madame’s fem- 
inine compassion would be vain. If 
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she possessed his secret, she would 
certainly betray him. 

Again he looked at her, marking, 
with strong dislike, the rust-red grain 
of her skin over her cheek-bones, the 
tight tartan-silk blouse, the stiff linen 
collar that made her neck appear so 
dirty by contrast. The room, with its 
hideous-patterned paper seemed to 
wall him in alive; the charcoal fumes 
from the stove to suffocate him. 

Then suddenly he smiled. All this, 
too, would pass away. Next week, he 
would rub his eyes and wonder if— 
somewhere—on some alien planet, 
there really existed a strange, hostile 
room, tenanted by an unhuman, saw- 
dust-stuffed woman. Both would 
dwindle down to a name on an envel- 
ope—merely an address. 

In the reaction of spirits, he stopped 
to pick up madame’s ball of worsted. 

“The last time I shall do this for you, 
madame!” 

Even as he spoke, his morbid mind 
quarreled with his sentence; it seemed 
as though its finality left a loophole 
for sinister interpretation. 

“Bien!” 

“Shall you miss me, madame ?” 

“Yes.” Her “si” was emphatic. “As 
one misses all men. Less work, but, 
unfortunately, less money.” 

The speech, typical of the frugal 
housekeeper of grasping spirit, was re- 
assuring. He smiled once more as he 
looked at the clock. 

“You're late tonight, madame! You 
shou.d save your eyesight—or, better 
still, your oil and fuel. Aren’t you go- 
ing to bed at all ?” 

She shook her head vehemently. 

“For me, I have no stomach for bed, 
at all, at all. To sleep would be but to 
see again, that which I have, this day. 
seen. What? Have you not heard?” 

He shook his head. 

“Ah! What misfortune! Today, at 
noon, they shot M. Lemoine!” 

M. Lemoine—the prominent citizen 
and advocate.” Quality could not 
credit the news. His mind conjured 
up a vivid picture of that portly form 
and plum-colored face, as madame 
proceeded. 
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“Ves, m’sieur, I saw it. It was hor- 
rible. Two soldiers ran him down the 
steps of the hotel—quick, quick! yet, 
at every step, one saw him shrink. It 
was as though a hole had been pierced 
in him, so that the man came leaking 
through. At the top, there was the 
fine figure—so brave, so big; at the 
bottom, only a shrunken stranger, with 
eyes that ran, ran, and fingers that 
picked, and little bubbles around his 
lips, rising, rising. He—himself— 
was gone. There was no longer any 
M. Lemoine!” 

Told in her native tongue, with pan- 
tomimic gesture to point her words, the 
recital was ghastly. 

Breathing heavily, Quality cleared 
his throat to ask a question. 

“What was the charge ?” 

Surely the woman must notice the 
treacherous quiver of his voice! Her 
answer seemed to be delayed for an 
eternity. 

“The charge, m’sieur?—He was a 
spy!” 

“Ah!” 

Quality sank down upon a bristly 
horsehair chair the crocheted antima- 
cassar slipping down behind his back. 
He looked around him with eyes of 
sick loathing. The clicking sound of 
madame’s needles maddened him; he 
had watched the incessant flash of 
steel for so many long-drawn-out even- 
ings of strain. 

The flawed mirror, set above the 
marble console table, reflected the 
room, duplicating the gilt clock on the 
mantelshelf and the pallid waxen fruit, 
cherished under crystal shades. Pres- 
ently, however, the hateful vision 
blurred and faded away, and the home- 
sick man saw, in its stead, the picture 
that was engraved upon his mind. 

Somewhere, far away from this 
place of thunder, bloodshed and cold 
fears—geographical facts non-existent 
was an isle that rocked gently like an 
ark of safety, on the gray-green seas. 
And tucked away, within its very heart, 
approached only by grass-grown ruts, 
was a long, gray house. Sentineled by 
age-old oaks, there brooded over it the 
very spirit of security and peace. 
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Again he sat in his own familiar 
study, surrounded by the good com- 
pany of his books, while the fire burned 
red in the grate and his old hound 
dozed upon the rug at his feet. This 
was his proper place—his own milieu 
—of which he thought by day and 
dreamed by night. 

His longings to escape magnified 
these nightly dreams into passions. He 
was always trying to get home. He 
took abortive railway journeys, when 
the train broke down and changed into 
inadequate rubbish, leaving him 
stranded in unfriendly country. Some- 
times he boarded a steamer, which 
ploughed its way through fields and 
streets, ever seeking a far-receded sea. 
These nightmares were varied by the 
nerve-racking experience of ceaseless 
preparations for a journey, which end- 
ed in the poignant pang of reaching the 
station only to see the express dash 
through, its lighted windows merging 
into one golden streak. 

Often, too, he tried to fly home— 
even as a bird—swooping from his 
bedroom window in vain essay at flight, 
and sinking lower into the darkness at 
each impotent stroke. 

His distraught mind, flashing its S. 
O. S. signals across the sea, must have 
stirred the rest of those who slumbered 
safely in that lamppost-lit, policeman- 
guarded isle. For influence began its 
wire-pulling work, its efforts resulting 
in the promise of the special train that 
was to convey certain refugees home- 
wards by way of neutral territory. 

Tomorrow would be the day. 

“T am going home—tomorrow!” 

He silently repeated the words with 
a thrill of joyful anticipation, fingering 
his papers and passport the while, to 
assure himself of their truth. Thus 
fortified, he nerved himself for an- 
other question. 

“By the way, madame, speaking of 
poor M. Lemoine. Who—who gave in- 
formation ?” 

“A woman betrayed him.” 

Involuntarily, Quality started. He 
had not before noticed the grating rasp 
of madame’s voice. It irritated him to 
unreasonable resentment and disgust. 
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“A woman? Damnable!” 

“Plait-il>?”’ Madame raised her 
brows in interrogation. “But why? M. 
Lemoine sold his secrets for gold. The 
woman sold her secret for gold. C’est 
egal!” 

How furiously her needles flew! In 
just such manner must her forbears 
have sat, knitting and counting in the 
blood-sodden days of the Revolution. 

“But, madame”—Quality’s voice 
was vibrant with horror—“‘how can you 
call it equal? It is inconceivable that 
a woman, with a woman’s heart beat- 
ing within her breast, should sell a life 
merely for money!” 

“Ah, m’sieur!”—Madame laughed 
mirthlessly—“it is easy to see that all 
your life you have had more than 
enough. For the others, though—what 
will they not do for gold?” 

She proceeded to answer her 
question by illustration. 

“My young brother killed the farmer 
that he worked for, the farmer’s wife, 
four children, and a farm-hand—all for 
the sake of the gold that was in the 
house. Alone he did it, with a hatchet 
—and he was but a child of fifteen! 
Such a good lad, and regular with his 
Mass. It was merely the gold that 
maddened him, and yet they impris- 
oned him—le pauvre!” 

At last Quality had heard the thrill 
of emotion in her voice. Looking up, 
he detected a bead of moisture in her 
eyes. The sight of her sorrow only 
added to the horror. On top of her calm 
recital of the crime, such sympathy for 
the juvenile monster was nauseating. 


own 


“Your young brother must be a 
unique specimen,” he said stiffly, 
speaking with an effort. 

“Not at all. Like all the rest of us. 


Like you, perhaps. Certainly, like me! 

A pleasant family history. To steady 
his nerves. Quality fingered his papers 
feverishly, repeating the while his 
magic formula: “Tomorrow, I go 
home.” 

Even as his lips silently framed the 
words, he started back, blinking his 
eyes, and momentarily stunned and 
deafened. For it seemed to him that a 
lighted express had shot, shrieking, 
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through the room, like a rocket—thun- 
dering past him in a long golden streak. 

It was only a fresh manifestation of 
infamous buffoonery on the part of his 
nerves, yet it left Quality utterly 
shaken. He felt suddenly stranded 
and abandoned. All his vague fears 
and doubts of the past days sharpened 
into a definite pang of fear. 

Was he, in actual fact, going home 
tomorrow? Or was he called upon to 
undergo the supreme anguish of cheat- 
ed hope? To see his prison-bars open- 
ing—only to be slammed again in his 
face? 

As, still unstrung from shock, he 
looked round the room, he was a prey 
of minor optical delusions. Madame 
seemed to have swollen in bulk—the 
apartment to have grown distinctly 
smaller. He hated it with the savage 
hatred of a convict for his concrete 
cell. 

Inaction became unendurable, 
he pushed back his chair. 

“T’m going out, madame.” 

“No, m’sieur. No, no!” 

“Why not?” 

Suspicion stabbed him anew at mad- 
ame’s vehement outcry. Yet her next 
words were reassuring by reason of 
their sound common sense. 

“Because, m’sieur, it is too late. See, 
it wants but a little to midnight. It 
might arouse suspicion in this place, 
where every brick had an eye. Tomor- 
row, you return to your own country. 
How imprudent to risk your liberty 
thus, at the eleventh hour!” 

His head approved the wisdom of 
the woman’s words. Once again he 
saw her as she was—callous, mercen- 
ary, possibly—but, for the rest, an or- 
dinary hard-working housewife of her 
class. 

Again he sat down, watching the 
flashing points of her needles, until his 
mind gave a sudden slip—and he found 
himself thinking with drowsy amuse- 
ment of the Sheep in “Alice through 
the Looking-glass.” 

He roused with a_ violent _ start 
to find that madame had laid down her 
wool and was watching him intently. 
The reflection from the lamp fell on 


and 
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her eyes, lighting therein twin balls of 
orange flame. 

“What is it, madame?” 

“Nothing! I thought I heard a 
knocking at the street door, that is all.” 

“T heard nothing. But, then, I was 
nearly asleep.” 

“Best so.” Her voice thickened. 
“Get all the sleep you can—in prepara- 
tion for the morrow!” 

As she snatched up her knitting, he 
stared at her, all his drowsiness dissi- 
pated by her words. He watched her 
furious energy, trying the while to con- 
ceive some adequate motive for her 
unusual vigil and her evident wish for 
his own company. 

Of a sudden, instinct supplied the 
knowledge. 

Madame was waiting for something 
to happen. 

Like vultures scenting their prey, 
his nerves instantly swooped down on 
their victim, agonizing him with the re- 
fined torture of mirage. As the parched 
traveler feasts hollow eyes on waving 
date-palm and bubbling well, so Qual- 
ity, with aching intensity of longing, 
saw a clear picture of his own familiaar 
room. He smelled the faint odor of 
worn leather; heard the crackling whis- 
per of the wood fire; felt the muzzle 
of his hound moist against his hand. 

Would the day never come? He 
looked at the clock, crookedly upheld 
by misshapen gilded cupids. 

Only a quarter to twelve. 

Slowly, slowly, the minutes ticked 
away. The night was dying hard. 

Presently, Quality noticed that mad- 
ame had laid down her needles and 
was again listening. Her tense attitude, 
flattened ears and craning neck told of 
an intensity of purpose that would 
strain her aural organs beyond the lim- 
its of their power. 

He saw her sudden start—the invol- 
untary wince. 


“Footsteps, m’sieur! Do you not 


hear them? Footsteps without in the 


street!” 

“T can hear nothing!” 

“But they are passing this way. 
Open the window, and see if there is 
any one in the street!” 
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What was she? Quality could not 
decide. Merely the shrewd, suspicious 
housewife, with natural fears—or the 
composite fearsome creation of his dis- 
eased imagination ? 

With the reluctant step of one who 
fears a snare, he walked to the window, 
and, opening it, looked out into the 
street. 

A deep tranquility reigned without. 
The old houses, steeped in the milky 
bath of moonshine, seemed to sway 
gently, as though in sleep; the sable 
shadow of the drinking fountain 
seemed to rock, as though the ancient 
town slumbered to the croon of some 
unheard lullaby. 

“Ah, how peaceful!” Madame had 
risen and was now standing by his side. 
Her breath, onion-flavored from her 
last meal, fell on his cheek in hot puffs. 

“What a picture! And see the leaves, 
how they fly!” 

At a sudden gust of wind, the with- 
ered foliage arose from the bare 
boughs like a flock of birds, and soared 
into the air in a mad ecstasy of flight— 
rising, wheeling, swooping—only to 
sink, feebly fluttering, to the pavement. 

With a cold chill of premonition, 
Quality recalled his own dream of im- 
potent flight. 

“See, the floating leaves are like 
revenants! Or perhaps the souls— 
ever rising in their thousands—swarm- 
ing from field and trench. Whither? 
Whither ?—Ah!” 

She recoiled with a cry as a leaf, 
fluttering in through the window, 
brushed against her face, and then 
fell, brown and shriveled, at her feet. 

She stooped and picked it up. 

“Blasted!” 

The sound of her whisper was ter- 
rible. In the moonlight her face ap- 
peared to be blanched to a greenish- 
white hue. Involuntarily, Quality saw, 
in a lightning flash of clairvoyance, the 
white, dripping face of a peasant boy, 
with wolfish eyes glowing yellow, as he 
felt the edge of his axe with tremulous 
finger. 

“Ah, m’sieur, our last night to- 
gether!” Inspired by an unusual affec- 
tion, madame pressed his arm. “To- 
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morrow, you will be gone. But what 
of me? Helas! what of me?” 

“Your” Quality strove to speak 
naturally. “Oh, very soon I hope the 
Allies will make good, and your town 
be again cleared of the enemy.” 

“The enemy? Ah!” 

Madame broke off abruptly. Fol- 
lowing the direction of her gaze, Qual- 
ity also looked at the fountain darkly 
carven against the luminous sky. 

Obedient to the dictate of his moun- 
tebank nerves, it slightly altered its 
position. Or was it a shape that 
slipped farther into the depths of its 
shadow ? 

“The enemy!” Madame raised her 
voice shrilly, with startling lack of cau- 
tion. “Who is the enemy? Have you 
ever given thought to the lot of us who 
live in a province that today is French 
and tomorrow German? Can one say 
with certainty: ‘This one is French; 
that one German?’ No, no, m’sieur! 
My name may be French as the wife 
of a French spouse, but I have German 
blood in my veins—German sympa- 
thies—love of the Fatherland—deep 
hatred for all his foes!” 

Again the fountain moved, to give 
sign that it had heard. 

In a last desperate effort to preserve 
his sanity, Quality slammed down the 
window, forcing a laugh the while. 

“Come, madame! That’s not a very 
friendly sentiment. You cannot mean 
what you say. You are overstrung— 
got nerves.” 

“Nerves? Bien! Tonight, I see al- 
ways M. Lemoine.” 

She sank down heavily, her fingers 
groping for her knitting. The steel 
needles began to click with mechanical 
precision. 

Quality looked at the clock. It 
wanted but three minutes to twelve. 

The day was near its birth. 

At the same moment, madame broke 
the silence. 

“Courage, m’sieur!” Her teeth 
flashed into a smile. “We were both 
= There were no footsteps after 
a 7 

Her words, vibrant with cheerful 
sympathy, awoke in Quality a response 
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that v.2s almost electric. Suspicion 
and fear melted at the warm touch of 
humanity. The devils that had pos- 
sessed and tormented him went out of 
him, leaving him wrapped in a fore- 
taste of that peace that passeth un- 
derstanding. 

He saw the room dimly, as though 
through a veil of blue transparency, in 
a new guise. It was the abode of 
warmth and comfort—a domestic in- 
terior. Madame, smiling over her work 
was a type of tranquil femininity. 

Suddenly, without warning, the all- 
pervading calm was shattered. 

There was the sound of loud knock- 
ing on the street door. The violent 
double-beat of Quality’s heart seemed 
almost its echo. He started upright, 
every frayed nerve at utmost stretch; 
his eyes searching madame’s face, as 
though he would read therein the Rid- 
dle of the Sphinx. 

There was a rapid, breathless ex- 
change of question and answer. 

“There is some one at the door, 
madame.” 

“T hear.” 

“Who can it be?” 

“Who knows? Visitors, perhaps.” 

“At this hour! Why do you not open 
to them P” 

“Why? Marie will doubtless hear.” 

In the pause that followed, the 
knocking again sounded, louder and 
more peremptory, as though the door 
were battered by the impact of a 
mailed fist. 

Still mute to its summons, madame 
sat motionless, her needles flying with 
incredible rapidity. 

Then, higher up in the building, a 
door opened. Hurried shuffling foot- 
steps descended the stairs and pattered 
along the passage. 

“C’est Marie.” 

As she spoke, Madame raised her 
face, and, for the first time, Quality 
saw her eyes. 

Swiftly he averted his own, shrink- 
ing back before that stare of unholy 
guilt. 

She had betrayed him. 

For a fractional measure of time, he 
was rent by the throes of an elemental 

















passion to grip the woman’s throat and 
wring out her life in bubbling breaths. 
But the wholly foreign impulse came 
and passed almost simultaneously at 
the grating scream of a bolt being 
withdrawn. 

The sound of a man’s voice, sharp 
and peremptory, drowned the woman’s 
quavering tones in a rapid colloquy. 

Then. there was silence, followed by 
the slam of a door. 

Quality’s whole frame shook in a 
tempestuous ague of suspense. 

Had they gone again? Was the blow 
to be averted at the eleventh hour? 
Were his hopes yet to find consumma- 
tion ? 

Even as he asked the question the 
answer came. 

There was the sound of heavy foot- 
steps along the passage. 

Once more, Quality’s hunted glance 
flickered around the room, with the 
sharpened sense of the trapped quarry, 
seeking desperately for some channel 
of escape. 

His eyes fell upon the papers lying 
on the table before him. He began to 
read them with dull interest. Who 


was this Hubert Quality whose harm- 
lessness and integrity were vouched for 
in black and white? What of him? 

Bereft of all sense of identity—calm- 
ly expectant—he watched the door 
burst open. 
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It seemed the final performance of 
an oft-rehearsed drama. Inside—they 
were actually inside at last; these oft- 
dreamed of figures of his fears—stern- 
faced men, wearing the gray Prussian 
uniform. 

Before him was the officer seemingly 
magnified to unhuman stature, in long, 
belted coat and spiked helmet. His 
eyes, blue and polar raked the room. 
His voice, sharp and metallic, gave the 
word of command. He was no mah, 
but merely a vehicle of inexorable 
justice—a machine that has found its 
range. :, 

Slowly, slowly, Quality arose to his 
feet. He stretched out his hands. 

Arose—only to sink back in his seat. 
For, at the sound of a woman’s laugh, 
he realized that he was but the specta- 
tor in another’s drama. 

With a soldier on either side of her, 
madame stood rigid and frozen. No 
need for plea or denial; in her lying 
outburst of apostasy to the fountain 
she had made her ultimate appeal. 

As the spy passed through the door- 
way, Quality saw her face. And it 
was even as the face of M. Lemoine. 


* * *” * 


The clock struck twelve. 

Through the shriveled sheath of the 
dead night broke the glorious promise 
of the new day. 
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Through the night, through the night, 
In the saddest unrest, 

Wraped in white, all in white, 
With her babe on her breast, 

Walks the mother so pale, 

Staring out on the gale, 
Through the night! 


Through the night, through the night, 
Where the sea lifts the wreck, 

Land in sight, close in sight, 
On the surf-flooded deck, 

Stands the father so brave, 

Driving on to his grave 
Through the night! 


RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 
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By Burton H. Hamlin 


with the side of her racquet as 

if to emphasize her remarks. 

Her healthy, tanned cheeks 
were flushed with disgust and annoy- 
ance. 

“After all the trouble Helen and I 
have been to in getting a court made, 
then to find that he hardly knows a 
baseball bat from a tennis racquet.” 

Colonel Simmons lit a cigar, nor did 
he say anything. When a commander 
holds the responsibility for fifteen 
hundred fighting men and half as many 
refuges, he is hardly likely to view his 
surroundings with feminine perspec- 
tive. So he only winked at his young 
niece, Helen Courtney, and smiled in- 
dulgently. 

The girl looked at her cousin with 
a deprecating little frown. “It is not 
as bad as all that, Dorothy,” she pro- 
tested. “I really thought Captain 
Dunham made one or two good strokes 
at least, yesterday.” Dorothy shook 
her head defiantly. 

“He missed two out of every three,” 
she declared. “You can’t deny it. And 
to think that I have worn myself to get 
this detestable ground leveled,” she 
continued disconsolately, staring at the 
ground before her. Colonel Simmons 
laughed aloud. The wearing process 
had consisted of sitting in a cane chair 
on the veranda, giving directions to a 
half-dozen half-breeds who had been 
detailed to assist her. The Colonel’s 
other aide, Major Lawson, had usually 
found time during the intervals of of- 
ficial duty, to afford the sufferer the 
benefit of his presence and advice. 

But Dorothy intimated rather 
haughtily that she saw nothing to laugh 
at. “Since you have brought us down 
here to these extreme limits of civili- 
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zation,” she admonished her parent, 
“you might at least encourage our ef- 
forts to get some little amusement and 
exercise. And it would be no better, 
with even croquet,” she added pessi- 
mistically; “he told me himself that he 
never had a mallet in his hand. Just 
think of what a four we might have 
made if he had only displayed, just 
respectability. I can’t understand why 
you took him on your staff, papa.” 

The Colonel blew a cloud of smoke. 

“As he happens to know the Mexi- 
can border as well or better than any 
other officer in the army, and has so 
far proved an excellent aide-de-camp,” 
he said, dryly, “he may have his uses 
yet.” 

Dorothy sniffed, and so contemptu- 
ously that a little flush rose on Helen 
Courtney’s brow. 

“He played back on his regimental 
polo team,” she said, “and at the acad- 
emy was known to have made the All- 
American Eleven.” 

Her cousin’s voice was shrill with 
scorn. 

“Polo! Football!” she exclaimed, 
waving her hand toward the broad ex- 
panse of rough mountains in the dis- 
tance. “Such a lot of good up here, 
isn’t it, where it has taken a week for 
a dozen men to level one tennis court. 
Don’t be ridiculous, Helen. I tell you 
that as far as you and I are concerned 
he is absolutely no good at all. He 
can’t even give a civil answer when 
one tries to be amusing, least of all to 
be amusing himself. Oh! He’s just 
a plain mut.” 

She settled back in her chair with 
the air of one who has finally clinched 
an argument in the face of absurd op- 
position. Finding the unswerving de- 
votion of her official admirer, Major 
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Lawson, a trifle monotonous, she had 
turned with some anticipation to edu- 
cate Captain Dunham’s affections. But 
the experiment had been a total fail- 
ure. Dunham had made no use of the 
opportunity considerately left open to 
him, and in Miss Courtney’s presence, 
indeed, had flushed and stammered 
like a school boy. Asa flirt, it was ap- 
parent he had not learned the rudi- 
ments. 

Her denunciation had carried the 
girl’s voice high above its ordinary lev- 
els—so high that it had reached quite 
distinctly to the man who was climbing 
the steps of the side entrance to the 
headquarters building. He halted and 
his hand went to his face with a quick, 
nervous gesture. He knew only too 
well who was the subject of conversa- 
tion. The blood rose and flushed his 
tan cheeks. 

He sighed, smiled a bit wearily, 
then resumed his way, and was care- 
ful not to let the sound of his footsteps 
carry to the group on the other side 
of the veranda. Then returning 
through the main entrance, he took off 
his cap with an awkward bow. The 
Colonel gave him a knowing little nod; 
Dorothy a rather uncomfortable smile, 
while Miss Courtney looked at him 
with very pleasant and kindly eyes, 
which, unfortunately for himself, he 
failed to fathom with interest. 

“Getting on with that report?” asked 
Simmons, motioning him to a chair. 
The young man straightened himself. 

“It is finished, sir,” he said briefly. 
The Colonel made an exclamation. 

“Finished!” h» cried. “My good- 
ness! You certainly are a beggar for 
work. What are you going to do next P” 

“Tennis is what he is going to do 
next,” interrupted Miss Courtney. 
“When Major Lawson comes we are 
going to take our revenge for the beat- 
ing of last night.” 

Dunham glanced at her. “It’s aw- 
fully good of you,” he began, “but the 
fact is———” 

“Oh, we'll give you fifteen,” sneered 
Dorothy, and then being at heart a 
good-natured girl, she regretted it, as 
she saw the pain in the soldier’s eyes. 
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“What I meant to say,” he began un- 
steadily, facing his commander, “was 
that I would appreciate a forty-eight 
hour’s leave of absence. Until the new 
detachment reports I don’t believe 
there will be much doing.” 

Amazement was in the Colonel’s 
voice. “Leave! Why, surely, but 
what on earth do you want to do in 
only forty-eight hours, around here ?” 

“Pedro has just brought me word 
of deer a few miles over,” he ex- 
plained. 

“Deer, of course,” chuckled Sim- 
mons. “I might have known it. Yes 
—with pleasure, but be careful. Re- 
member greasers are being found 
everywhere, and it’s hell the other side 
of the line. They are not exactly he- 
roes, you know—that is, some of them 
—but they might take it into their 
heads to attack you if they saw the 
odds were fifty to one. Are you leav- 
ing tonight?” 

“Not till dawn, sir, and if I have 
luck I may be back late tomorrow 
evening.” 

“Which way?” asked the Colonel. 

Dunham pointed southwest, where 
a mighty peak shone in the afternoon 
light above the lower ranges. 

“TI am told they will be found over 
on the cliffs beyond the Arguello Mis- 
sion,” he answered. 

The Colonel nodded—then his 
daughter broke suddenly into the con- 
versation. 

“Arguello Mission,” she repeated, 
and looked round at the man who had 
strolled quietly up to her side. “Isn’t 
that the ride you promised to take us 
on tomorrow, Major Lawson ?” 

The newcomer lifted his cap in a 
greeting which took in the entire little 
party. 

“Yes,” he agreed. 
Arguello Mission.” 

“Perhaps, then, we shall meet you 
coming back, Captain Dunham,” said 


“That’s it—the 


‘Miss Courtney. “I hope you will have 


some spoils worth seeing.” 

He looked at her nervously. Doro- 
thy and her cavalier had begun a con- 
versation which apparently needed no 
help from the other members of the 
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party. Dunham leaned forward and 
spoke eagerly: 

“By Pedro’s account, they are three- 
foot horns, Miss Courtney—a head 
that is not often found. If I should 
have the luck to secure one, would you 
accept it?” 

For a moment she hesitated. Her 
father in his time had been a keen 
hunter, and she fully realized the mag- 
nificence of the offer, and so realizing, 
almost framed her lips for a refusal. 
But she lifted her eyes and the look on 
Dunham’s face made her catch her 
breath. He wanted her to accept, she 
saw—he wanted it badly. 

“Tt’s awfully good of you,” she said. 
“T really hate to think of robbing you 
—but I should love to have it.” She 
rose to her feet a little hastily. “Aren’t 
we going to have that game?” she 
asked the others. “We don’t want 
your offer of fifteen.” 

During the next twenty minutes 
something seemed to have inspired 
Dunham, for he certainly played as he 
had never before. He reduced his av- 
erage of two misses in three to about 
one in four, with the result that the set 
actually reached the exciting point of 
five all, deuce, and then vantage to 
himself and partner. Lawson returned 
the last stroke badly—a high lob, just 
falling over the net. 

Dunham swung his racquet for a 
smash that should have settled matters 
definitely—smote hard, and—missed! 

In spite of herself, a tiny exclama- 
tion escaped Helen Courtney. “Oh, 
dear!” she cried, and Dunham in his 
mortification read in her voice the anx- 
iety she really felt. The next two 
strokes were triumphantly won by their 
adversaries, and he went off to his 
quarters a miserable man. Several 
hours later, it is only the bare truth to 
admit that much of this sense of defeat 
had been taken from his mind. For 
with Pedro, his Mexican guide, he was 
climbing the cliffs of Bonita Moun- 
tain, all the ecstasy of the hunter 
aflame in his heart. The herd, a native 
had informed him, was within two 
miles of them, and no warm-blooded 
human animal finds a place for deeper 
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emotions when the Nimrod spirit is 
upon him. The sun rose over the 
eastern ranges as they approached the 
summit of the ridge, sucking up the 
mists that still hung in the coulees. A 
yard or two below the crown, Pedro 
paused, looked around and made a 
gesture that commanded caution. Inch 
by inch he raised his head above the 
ledge that hid them from the farther 
side of the hill. He knelt motionless, 
staring, not so much as a tremor of his 
face telling what he saw. At last he 
drew back and faced his master tri- 
umphantly. 

“The herd—within a quarter of a 
mile!” he announced. “The big buck, 
too—with horns so!” He opened his 
arms and extended them with an ex- 
pressive gesticulation. Turning, he be- 
gan to creep along the shelter of the 
rock, while with beating heart Dunham 
followed. 

Three hundred yards farther on the 
guide stopped and unslung the rifle he 
carried and placed it in his master’s 
hands. “He is at your mercy, Senor,” 
he whispered, confidently. 

With all the caution that he had pre- 
viously learned, Dunham raised his 
head and his rifle muzzle to clear the 
screen of rock. He drew a deep breath 
of satisfaction. Scarcely a hundred 
and fifty yards away the unsuspicious 
herd lay in the open. Dams chewed 
contentedly at their cud; kids frolicked 
here and there. But Dunham had no 
eyes for these. His glance was con- 
centrated on the great buck that stood 
alone, alert in his sentryship over his 
charges. 

Such a head and such splendid horns 
he had never seen before, only in the 
most optimistic of dreams. Slowly the 
sights came home upon a spot three 
inches behind that mighty shoulder. 
His finger began to press the trigger. 
And then with a crash the boulder up- 
on which his left arm rested fell from 
its place, to roll noisily down the slope. 
His finger, tense with the strain, closed 
with a jerk, and the misdirected bullet 
sped into the herd to find its way into 
the side of an innocent kid. With a 
rush the animals were instantly upon 
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their feet racing for the shelter of the 
ravine. 

As Dunham jerked the empty shell, 
Pedro, with a yell of despair, urged 
him to fire again. Sick at heart with 
a forlorn sense that nothing but a mir- 
acle could bring that chance within his 
reach again, Dunham, aiming far 
ahead, poised all his hopes on one last 
snop shot. And then—to his dying day 
the thrill of it would remain!—the mir- 
acle was done. As the echoes of the 
report sounded from wall to wall of the 
gorge, the mighty head dipped, the 
shaggy body lurched forward an un- 
certain step, and with a thud that sent 
a hundred pebbles rolling, the great 
buck was down. Within thirty seconds 
Pedro was ecstatically measuring the 
horns from tip to brow, while Dunham 
examined with increasing joy the 
wound that had pierced the very center 
of the heart. 

For the next hour his sensations 
were purely beatific. He sunned him- 
self luxuriously against a bowlder, his 
pipe between his teeth, while Pedro 
stripped the smoking pelt. That head! 
It was indeed a gift worth having. And 
Miss Courtney would appreciate it, 
too. She would know without being 
told, just how many inches above rec- 
ord those stupendous horns would 
reach. 

When at last they arose to com- 
mence their return journey, Dunham 
looked at his watch. They were eight 
miles from headquarters, five from 
the mission. If he was to meet his 
friends on their return from the day’s 
ride, there was need to hurry. He de- 
cided to make a slight detour by way 
of the ravine down which the herd had 
vanished. Chance had been so be- 
nignant to him that day that she might 
possibly throw him across the path of 
the herd again. 

Descending gradually, they gained 
at last the side of a gorge which ran 


parallel to that in which the old mis- . 


sion. lay. Pedro was leading. Sud- 
denly he halted, slid his burden to the 
ground and placed his fingers to his 
lips. Dunham crept up noiselessly to 
his side. With a hand upon his shoul- 
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ders the guide gently urged him for- 
ward until the two could peer over the 
ledge which hid the bottom of the ra- 
vine. As he looked, the officer’s heart 
gave a great: jump, for here again was 
one of the prizes of a sportsman’s de- 
sire. A long, lithe body, yellow-striped 
from crest to tip, was couched lazily 
upon a sunny terrace, watching a cou- 
ple of cubs that frolicked at a cave 
mouth in the shadow of a mighty boul- 
der. He recognized this inhabitant of 
the Bonita Range, a mammoth leopard 
with its young. 

Instinctively his rifle came to his 
shoulder, and then to Pedro’s amaze- 
ment came slowly down. Dunham 
looked around with doubtful eyes. 

“They are only a few days old,” he 
remarked softly. “Without her they 
would die.” 

The Mexican’s eyes grew round. 

“But a leopard, Senor, a leopard!” 
he expostulated. 

Dunham looked down a second time. 
The beautiful beast thrust out a grace- 
ful paw and rolled one of the little fel- 
lows over gently. The cub bit play- 
fully at the mother’s sheathed claws. 
The picture of happy innocence was 
too much for Dunham. He shook his 
head decidedly. 

“No,” he said quietly; “no—in a 
couple of months, perhaps, when they 
can forage for themselves.” He fin- 
ished by making a decisive gesture 
along the path before them. The guide 
with a grunt that expressed protest, 
and not a little of contempt, took up 
the skin and head and went silently on. 
Truly, Dunham’s ways were beyond a 
plain man’s understanding. 

They reached at last a point where 
the entire Moraga Canyon stretched 
before them as on a map. The river 
ran through it, sparkling in the sun, 
while at the upper edge the jagged 
cliffs shown gloomily in contrast. Dun- 
ham halted and began to fill his pipe, 
scanning the lower slopes for some 
glimpse of his friends. Pedro, after 
carefully depositing his load in the 
shade, lifted his eyes toward the north, 
meditating probably on the miles that 
lay between him and the end of his 
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toil. A buck’s skin and head were no 
light burdens upon such uneven travel. 

He made a_ sudden exclamation, 
Dunham turning quickly around. The 
Mexican seized his arm and pointed to 
the mass of boulders that filled the 
gorge at its deepest point. Well aware 
that his naked sight would miss many 
things plain to a guide’s trained vision, 
Dunham uncased his glasses. A mo- 
ment later he, too, made an exclama- 
tion. His field glasses revealed the 
rocks to be swarming with armed men 
kneeling and squatting. He stared at 
them a long instant. Greasers! And 
bent on deviltry of some sort. Was he 
the object of their ambush—or whom? 

Dunham believed them a detach- 
ment from the ranks of the rebel Mar- 
tinez, though what they could be doing 
in this forsaken locality was beyond 
understanding. He waited a second 
only for an answer to his previous 
question. Pedro’s hand was upon 
his sleeve, fingers pointing in an 
opposite direction. There was no need 
for his glasses now. Three riders, dis- 
tinct against the gray crags, were 
slowly picking their way along the 
Mission road. Apparently they had 
been watched on their journey up, and 
were now going to be trapped on their 
journey down. 

Dunham did not hesitate. He turned 
quickly to Pedro. 

“We must hurry and _ intercept 
them!” he cried. ‘Leave your things 
here. We must join them and make 
for the Mission as fast as we can.” 

The Mexican laughed disdainfully. 

“A Gue Cabron!” he cried. “Do you 
avoid the tiger by taking refuge in his 
lair? There is no safety for us there, 
Senor!” He make a quick gesture, 
and followed by Dunham began racing 
down the slope, flinging words over his 
shoulder as he ran. “The way lies in 
the other coulee below us,” he cried. 
“We turn there, go up, and gain the 
pass at the head. Then, also, there is 
another way; by the far slope—to the 
border—to headquarters. But haste is 
the necessity—haste!” He increased 
his speed, while Dunham toiling with 
rifle, brought up the rear. 
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Ten minutes later there was a crash 
of falling rubble, and as the two blun- 
dered into the center of the gorge, the 
riders came to a surprised halt. Breath- 
lessly the tale of their lurking peril 
was unwrapped. The smile with which 
Lawson had greeted their appearance 
died from his lips. Immediately he 
was the cool, alert soldier, alive to their 
danger and ready to meet it. Dunham 
noted with somewhat jealous admira- 
tion the confidence that shone in Doro- 
thy’s face as she observed her lover. 
Would he ever win a look like that 
from Helen Courtney, he wondered, 
little knowing that he had but to raise 
his glance to receive that, and more. 
Miss Courtney smiled a somewhat pro- 
voked smile. Why was he so diffident? 

They listened to what Pedro was 
saying. He was pointing backward to- 
ward the Mission, where a red banner 
had begun to stream from one of the 
upper terraces. 

“See, Senor, see!” he cried. “A sig- 
nal! They have seen us and are tell- 
ing those bandits in the gorge, who will 
now be hot on our trail.” He caught 
at Dorothy’s bridle, and led her horse 
rapidly forward, running at her side. 
He gesticulated toward the crown of a 
little ridge that cut through the valley 
from ridge to ridge. “Over and be- 
yond them, the way is plain,” he told 
them. “I can point out to the Major 
Senor a path that will take you over 
the slopes and across the table-land to 
the border. They have no horses,” in- 
dicating the marauders in the gorge. 
“You will distance them easily.” 

Helen Courtney gave a little gasp 
and looked down at Dunham as he 
trotted doggedly at her side. 

“But you,” she demanded vehement- 
ly, “how will you escape ?” 

He looked up at her with a grateful 
little smile. 

“Oh, that will be all right,” he said 
gently. “I have my rifle and a revol- 
ver for Pedro. We can hold the top of 
the ridge until you send assistance.” 
He caught Lawson’s eye. The other 
replied with a meaning nod. But Dor- 
othey was not to be deceived. 

“No!” she cried. “You won’t throw 
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away your lives to guard our escape. 
How can two fight against forty or 
fifty ?” she asked, as they reached the 
smooth rock summit and saw the broad 
valley before them. Dunham hesi- 
tated for a reply, and then glanced up 
as Pedro snarled a sharp oath in his 
own tongue. The guide was staring 
helplessly at the broad expanse of 
mesa which filled the end of the gorge, 
and mounted brokenly to the rocks 
above. An avalanche had covered 
every inch of the path in acres of earth 
and gravel. 

For a moment, despair held the 
three men tongue-tied. Then with a 
curt gesture the Mexican motioned the 
three riders to dismount. Turning to 
Dunham he pointed to the ledge above 
them. 

“There is only one hope, Senor,” he 
said. “The leopard’s cave. You can 
hold that against hundreds until I get 
help.” 

Dunham started, and then made a 
swift motion of assent. Pedro went on: 

“See, Senor, we should strike the 
horses. They will gallop forward and 
their tracks will deceive those mur- 
derers who follow. Until they reach 
the end of the gorge they will not know 
how they have been tricked. By then, 
you and the Major Senor, having shot 
the leopard, will be in the den. I will 
stay in the rocks until they have gone 
by, work my way back, and bring aid.” 

Dunham nodded again—hesitat- 
ingly. 

“But the leopard, Pedro; she will not 
be driven from her young, and the 
shots will be heard.” 

A frown, very grim and peculiar, 
grew upon Pedro’s face. 

“Then we must kill her silently,” he 
answered quietly. He drew forth a 
long straight-handled Spanish bowie 
and thrust it into his master’s hands. 
“There is the only way, Senor; and 
there is need to hurry.” 


Dunham looked from the knife to. 


the guide’s steady eyes. He gave a 
little laugh, then leaned forward and 
smote the horses on their flanks. With 
a few quick words he led the others up 
the ledges to the right. Pedro with a 
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wave of his hand passed into the wil- 
derness and maze of boulders and was 
lost to all within an instant. Three 
minutes later, Dunham’s head ap- 
peared over the smooth surface which 
he had stared down from two hours 
previously. 

There was a snarl, a whimper of 
frightened cubs, and a yellow streak 
seemed to flash against the dark back- 
ground of rock, as the huge beast 
landed in the entrance of her lair. She 
stood there, fangs bared, stomach 
pressed low until her offsprings had 
whisked by into the entrance. Then, 
with another snarl, she turned and fol- 
lowed them. Dunham, on hands and 
knees, crept into the black side of the 
cliff. At the threshold he paused. Two 
green, phosphoric spots of light flashed 
at him at the cave’s end some twenty 
paces away. Lawson’s voice came 
from behind him loud in expostulation, 
telling him to wait until they could at- 
tack side by side. 

Dunham did not move or look 
around, but over his shoulder he fierce- 
ly ordered his companion to stay away. 

“This is one man’s work!” he cried 
grimly. “Where would the women be 
if we are both mauled? Get back— 
get back!” 

He heard a click of pebbles as Law- 
son hesitated, and at the sound sternly 
gripped his knife and started forward. 
The animal gave a wrathful scream 
and leaped up to meet his attack. The 
same instant almost he felt a smashing 
blow upon his shoulder. Sprawled be- 
tween the great paws, his face was 
swept by the now heaving chest, and 
he felt the hot breath upon his cheek. 
With all the power of his well trained 
muscles he brought the knife home, 
straight to the heart. Then came an- 
other snarl, this time as if a heavy 
weight was straining his lungs, almost 
beyond endurance. The great body 
contracted, stilled itself through one 
brief instant, and then broke into all 
activity with the dying struggle. Peb- 
bles flew from wall to wall; spasms of 
the unconscious body brought the 
brute’s claws upon Dunham’s body 
again and again. Finally, with a last 
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quivering heave, the panting chest was 
stilled and the grinning head fell back. 
Lawson, crawling into the cave, found 
the body of Dunham as motionless as 


the striped carcass beside him, in 
which the long knife was still 
sheathed. 


Some time later a shot awoke Dun- 
ham from his hour of unconsciousness, 
He blinked in the dim light, and it 
seemed to him that a vision of Helen 
Courtney’s face, the eyes strangely 
bright, slid back into the rim of shadow 
around him. And his own cheeks were 
wet, as if water had been dropping on 
them—perhaps from the roof. 

He began to distinguish things more 
clearly. Kneeling on each side of him 
were the two girls, while against the 
light across the opening Lawson lay 
prone, the rifle at his shoulder, his 
glance straight in front of him. Dun- 
ham, struggling a little, sat up, wincing 
at the throbbing pains that came to his 
arms and chest. 

A cool, soft hand grasped his wrist. 
Helen’s voice broke the silence. “Yuu 
must lie down—you have been badly 
hurt. Lie down at once!” she insisted. 
He looked at her somewhat bewilder- 
ingly. 

“Have they found us—are they at- 
tacking ?”’ he cried. 

She nodded. 

“Yes. Major Lawson shot two of 
them. They are sheltered below and 
fighting from cover. Pedro should 
bring help soon 

She stopped, faltering. He gazed at 
her anxiously. 

“Soon!” he repeated. “Soon! Law- 
son can hold an opening like that for 
hours!” 

She shook her head doubtfully. 

“They are making a shield of drift- 
wood, the Major says, from the river,” 
she answered. “When they get it done 
they will probably rush—and there 
must be a hundred of them,” she added 
with a little sob. 

For a few moments Dunham lay still 
meditating, and frowns wrinkling his 
forehead. Then he put the girl’s hand 
firmly aside, and in spite of her re- 
monstrances, tottered to his knees. He 
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crept slowly to the mouth of the cave 


and lay down at his companion’s shoul- 
der. To Lawson’s questions he made 
no answer. He peered keenly to each 
side at the ledge above. Then he gave 
a sigh of relief and pointed upwards 
with his unwounded arm. 

“T thought I remembered it,” he ex- 
claimed, and Lawson, following the di- 
rection of his hand, saw the boulder on 
the slope above them, shadowing the 
mouth of the cave. 

“There is our door,” whispered Dun- 
ham. “Pull away that rubble,” he went 
on, pointing to the rocks at the boul- 
der’s base, “and we are going to close 
it. A thousand men would not dare to 
reopen it while a rifle is pointed from 
behind. 

Lawson saw and understood, swear- 
ing softly below his breath. 

“All very well,” he agreed. “Stir it 
from its place and it will close the cave 
mouth; but the man who does it will 
be under fire from fifty rifles or more, 
and probably leave his remains out- 
side.” 

He glanced around as he finished 
speaking, and his eyes were grimly sig- 
nificant. The sight of Dunham’s face 
made him gasp. His friend was smil- 
ing contentedly to himself. He was 
no longer scanning the boulder in front, 
but had turned and his gaze was seek- 
ing Helen Courtney through the gloom. 
The next moment, after squeezing 
Lawson’s hand, he was outside the 
cave, stumbling weakly up the slope 
and plucking desperately at the peb- 
bles that kept the hanging fragment in 
place. The bullets were raining around 
him before Lawson had recovered from 
his surprise. For an instant indecision 
held him motionless. Was his duty 
out there, or must he lie helpless for 
the women’s sake and see his comrade 
sacrifice himself? No; the last thought 
was more than prudence could ask of 
any man. He leaped to his feet, and 
in a moment was at Dunham’s side. 

At the same instant the great stone 
started. Glancing up, Lawson saw its 
crown bend against the sky. With a 
warning, he touched Dunham’s sleeve. 
But a greater messenger and more im- 
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petuous, was before him. A_ bullet 
thudded into Dunham’s side and he 
fell like a smitten tree before the storm 
—inert and lifeless upon his comrade 
—smiting both of them into the cave 
mouth as the boulder sank with a sick- 
ening crash across the daylight, wrap- 
ping all in impenetrable gloom. 
ok a ok * 


The man who tottered down the ve- 
randa steps, leaning upon Colonel Sim- 
mons’ arm, was far from the appear- 
ance of a soldier who had climbed the 
cliffs of Bonita Mountain some six 
weeks prior. Dunham’s face was hag- 
gard and white, his clothing hung loose 
upon a wasted body. The Colonel 
helped him carefully to a chair. 

“Pedro is crazy to see you,” he said. 
“TI don’t believe he has left headquar- 
ters once since they brought you back 
from that cave on a stretcher.” 

Dunham glanced up as the Mexican 
came forward round the corner of the 
building, carrying in his arms the great 
buck head, the skin set up by the 
hands of a trained taxidermist, its yel- 
low eyes shining from the shaggy 
head. Dunham gave a cry of plea- 
sure. 

“I had quite forgotten it,” he ex- 
claimed, while Pedro stood apart from 
them, grinning in anxious delight. 

“Some one else hasn’t, then,” an- 
swered Simmons, with a smile. “Helen 
claims it—says you promised it to her. 
From what you said, too, while delir- 
ious, I rather believe you did.” 

Dunham flushed. 

“She—she helped nurse me, 
she?” he stammered. 

“Certainly. Until a trained nurse 
arrived both the girls did, for there was 
no one else. It did them good, too; 
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kept them out of mischief.” 
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Dunham looked peculiarly uncom- 
fortable. 

“TI dare say I raved somewhat,” he 
faltered. ““Did—did I talk a lot of non- 
sense ?” 

Colonel Simmons picked up a cigar 
and glanced meditatively at his aide. 

“T don’t believe you said anything 
we didn’t know before,” he said judi- 
ciously. “But if you like, ask Helen. 
Here she comes now.” He rose as 
he spoke, saying to the Mexican, “Pe- 
dro, let’s see that leopard’s skin in the 
smoking room.” They both vanished. 

Miss Courtney did not notice at first 
who was sitting on the veranda. Un- 
consciously, she strolled on, her eyes 
downcast. As they lifted, and lit on 
him, the color flooded to her face. She 
came forward and greeted him eagerly. 

“It’s good to see you out at last,” 
she cried, then smiled happily as she 
noticed the great head upon the table. 

“There is your prize which I tried to 
claim while you have been helpless 
these long weeks.” 

Stumbling to his feet, he stood look- 
ing at her, his hand upon his chair. A 
passion uncontrollable flamed in his 
heart—a reckless impulse to test his 
fate then and there. 

“It is yours—it has been from the 
moment I got it,” he said unsteadily. 
“But I want a gift in return.” 

She gave a little start, glanced at 
him and then was silent. 

“A gift?” she asked gently. 

“Yes—your heart,” he murmured. 

Her eyes raised slowly to his. His 
arm was about her, and for a long in- 
stant their lips were pressed together. 
She clung to him with a contented lit- 
tle sigh. 

“Foolish!” she whispered. “Can I 
give what was given so long ago?” 

















Left Overs 


By Linda Stevens Almond 


slipping past the first flush of 

youth. Her earnest, dark eyes, 

set in a rather serious, deli- 
cately moulded face, held a wistful 
shade of expectancy, as though she 
were vaguely stirred by the loneliness 
of her life, and yet ever hopeful that 
something would happen to change 
her colorless existence. She was a 
stenographer in the office of Kipp & 
Leeds, Contractors and Builders, and 
those two gentlemen regarding Theo- 
dora as the most capable and consci- 
entious person ever to come under 
their employ, accorded her more priv- 
ileges than was their custom to give 
their office folk. The extra privileges 
consisted of more time for lunch and 
permitting her to leave earlier in the 
afternoons. 

At the lunch hour one particular day 
Theodora decided to forego her rusk 
and hot chocolate lunch and indulge in 
belated Christmas shopping. Her 
shopping, however, turned out to be a 
rather incongruous pursuit. She moved 
hither and thither, stopped at a coun- 
ter, gazed at cases gayly decked to at- 
tract the passerby, and mingled list- 
lessly among the chattering crowds. 
Finally, she halted at the handkerchief 
counter, and after much looking-over 
purchased two linen handkerchiefs. 
Then she went to the picture postcards, 
and edged in between a woman bur- 
dened with bundles of various shapes 
and sizes, and a fat man who was 
vainly endeavoring to attract the at- 
tention of a blonde salesgirl who was 
telling another black-earringed sales- 
girl that she, for one, would thank the 
Lord when the Christmas rush was 
over. 
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After carefully examining a vast va- 
riety of cards, Theodora selected six. 
Her shopping was then completed, and 
it had consisted of two handkerchiefs 
and a half dozen cards, but they had 
been chosen with as much care as 
though they had been rare water col- 
ors or delicate bits of ivory. As she 
turned away she saw that the black- 
earringed salesgirl while languidly pol- 
ishing her nails across her palm, was 
at last bending a semblance of atten- 
tion upon the fat gentleman. 

Suddenly, and without the slightest 
intention, she found herself among the 
toys. Toys were as foreign to Theo- 
dora Burnham as pate de fois gras. 
But with a whimsical sort of a smile 
growing about her eyes and lips, she 
stopped at a counter to watch a pleas- 
ant-faced youth demonstrate a dancing 
doll, and she became wholly absorbed 
in the interesting spectacle. 

She was unconscious of the length 
of time she stood there, but when she 
did rouse herself to move away, she 
met the eyes of a tall, slim, sagged- 
shouldered man on the opposite of the 
counter. He raised his hat and nodded 
and Theodora nodded back. He was 
a fellow-boarder at Mrs. Merkle’s 
boarding house. He was still young, 
but he looked old, and there was a 
hint of defeat and cynicism in the hag- 
gard lines of his face and in the depths 
of his keen, kindly eyes. 

To Theodora’s intense surprise, she 
saw that he was coming around to her 
side. 

“Tt’s funny,” he said, “how at this 
season we unwittingly get back to the 
beginning.” 

Theodora smiled. 
awares.” 


“I got here un- 
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“So did I,” he rejoined. 

“There is a curious 
she murmured. 

“And it’s Christmas Eve,” said he. 

“Are you going home?” she queried, 
totally oblivious to the fact that she 
had asked an intimate sort of a ques- 
tion. 

“No,” he answered. “Are you?” 

“No,” she replied. 

For a moment they were reflectively 
silent. 

“We are the left-overs at Mrs, Mer- 
kle’s,” Theodora suddenly observed, 
and she emitted a mirthless sort of a 
laugh. 

“Left overs?” he mused. Then, 
quite abruptly he squared his sagged 
shoulders. “Say, Miss Burnham, let’s 
make the best of it.” 

A smile flitted across her face. It 
was a mixture of gratitude and irony. 

“I have always been doing that, 
making the best of it,” and he caught 
a tinge of bitterness in her tone. 

“So have I,” said he. 

Suddenly they measured each other 
with newly awakened interest. 

“Want one?” broke in the voice of 
the smiling youth, jerking his head to- 
wards the mechanical doll. 

Theodora and the man, and two 
round-eyed children, were remaining 
spectators. 

Theodora nodded negatively. 

“Don’t you?” the doll was held up 
before the man. 

He shook his head, but there was 
visible hesitancy in the movement. 
Theodora wondered if he was wishing 
he had some one to buy the doll for. 

“Unique thing, isn’t it?” he com- 
mented. 

“What will they get up next?” from 
Theodora. “I had a bisque doll when 
I was a little girl, and it reposed from 
Christmas to Christmas on the piano 
in a cold parlor, and for an enthralling 
short while on Christmas day I was 
permitted to hold the wonder in my 
arms. Now e 

“This is a different age. My little 
girl ” he stopped abruptly, and a 
shade of sudden, sensitive pain crossed 
his countenance. 


fascination,” 
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“You are married?” she said in a 
low voice, intended rather to communi- 
cate the fact to herself than to ask the 
question. 

A brisk young woman, convoying a 
swarm of children through Toyland, 
swooped upon them, and drowned his 
words. 

“You know then the pleasure of buy- 
ing these things for some one.” Her 
gaze swept the gala surroundings with 
the unconcealed wistfulness of a de- 
nied joy. 

“I knew,” he harshly replied, “but 
I have tried to forget. It was——” 

“Don’t!” She almost reached to 
touch his arm, and instantly conscious 
of her near-act, a faint pink flooded 
her face. “I did not intend to be per- 
sonal. I don’t want you to tell me 
what has brought such a change in 
your life, for I know instinctively there 
has been a change from better to worse 
and it has left you bitter. But don’t 
try to forget the things that were 
sweet and human. I never even had 
the chance to buy a doll.” 

“You have had trouble, too?” It 
was not Theodora’s words, but the low, 
wistful tone that prompted the query. 

“Yes,” she replied, with a percept- 
ible effort to quiet the tremor in her 
voice. “But it’s over, and I am not the 
least bit bitter any longer. I am only 
always dreadfully disturbed and sorry 
for those who are forced to suffer.” 

“Why, I never suspected ” he 
broke in, regarding her with sudden 
kindred interest. 

“But I knew you had had trouble,” 
Theodora pursued. “I have watched 
you ever since you came in September. 
I knew the days when you were sad- 
dest. I was glad when you laughed at 
old Mrs. Pfeiffer’s stale jokes.” 

“Really?” A glimmer grew in his 
eyes. 

A new crowd had gathered. The 
dolls were again being demonstrated. 
Side by side they moved on, looking 
at things, scarcely seeing, conscious of 
a new, pleasant warmth within their 
beings. They had been so alone, so 
willfully willing themselves alone, 
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thrusting aside every well intentioned 
intimacy on the part of Mrs. Merkle’s 
genial boarders, that the unexpected 
yielding to a breath of friendliness 
held them sort of spellbound. 

Suddenly, with a little startled ex- 
clamation, Theodora touched the man’s 
arm—a very slight, fleeting touch it 
was, and looking down into her per- 
turbed face, he broke into a short, 
amused laugh. 

“What on earth?” he demanded. 

“Why, I had forgotten all about get- 
ting back to the office!” she exclaimed. 

And before he could reply, she had 
darted through the crowd completely 
out of his sight. 

But late that afternoon, when she 
stepped from the big office building on 
to the sidewalk thronged with Christ- 
mas pedestrians, the man unexpect- 
edly joined her and took up the thread 
of conversation of the early afternoon 
as though they had not separated. So 
they became a part of the cheery 
crowd. Festive windows caught their 
attention, and they stopped frequently 
to view the dazzling displays. Street 
vendors thrust holly wreaths, boughs 
of green, bits of mistletoe, toys, to- 
wards them. Sometimes they laughed 
—not knowing precisely why—and a 
sweet sense of pleasure possessed both 
of them. A light snow had begun to 
fall, and the street lights shone like 
great, glittering jewels through the 
soft blur. Suddenly before their eyes 
loomed a “movie” theatre. 

“Let’s go in,” he suggested. “It’s 
not so late, and what if it is? It’s 
Christmas Eve.” 

“Oh, I’m sure I'd love to go in.” She 
uttered a little laugh of pleasure. “I 
am really having a beautiful time, and 
I feel like the old woman in Mother 
Goose who said: ‘Lak a-mercy, can this 
be I!’ Besides, I shouldn’t care at all 
if I missed Mrs. Merkle’s dinner. It’s 
roast lamb night, and I detest it.” 

“Same here,” he said, in a strangely 
elated voice as they moved towards 
the window to purchase tickets. 

A festive sort of an air seemed to 
permeate the dim interior of the thea- 
tre. People laughed if you bumped 
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against them, and a jolly faced man 
holding a holly branch was kept busy 
begging pardons for the sudden pricks 
his Christmas greens inflicted. So 
amidst good natured jostling they fin- 
ally found two seats together and pre- 
pared to pick up the thread of the pic- 
ture. It was a simple story, but suffi- 
ciently entertaining for the occasion. 
Theodora, thoroughly enjoying it, 
found herself making comments, tell- 
ing of various things in connection 
with moving pictures, before she dis- 
covered that her companion was not 
entering the conversation. And after 
a bit, she too became silent, and it 
seemed that the festive air and the 
good feeling that had so strangely and 
suddenly descended upon them as sud- 
denly and strangely departed, leaving 
a curious chill. 

“I am ready to go if you are,” she 
suggested when a new picture flashed 
upon the screen. 

“All right,” he said, and they rose 
and wedged their way as quickly as 
possible through the throng pouring in. 

Outside she sent him a_ furtive 
glance. She saw that his face was 
pale and his eyes held an expression 
of dull pain. What had happened? 
What had changed him? she wondered. 
Had she, inadvertently, made a remark 
to wound him? Had he seen some one 
in the Arcade—the person, perhaps, 
who had brought the shadow in his 
life? But no, it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish faces in that dimly lighted 
place. Then what had thrown the 
sudden chill of reserve over his buoy- 
ant spirits? Should she ask? Would 
she be presuming on their brief inti- 
macy? And all at once she felt bitter 
against the strange fate which had 
brought a breath of sunshine to her 
dull life, and so suddenly snatched it 
away. She had actually been foolish 
enough to vision Christmas day with 
his companionship. She had pictured 
a walk in the late afternoon, out to the 
square, where they could listen to the 
chimes of the old church nearby, and 
forget for awhile that a shadow had 
darkened their lives. But of course, 
she had been perfectly absurd to in- 














dulge in such fine fancies—such was 
not intended for her, and she tilted her 
shoulders and pressed her lips in a 
resolute line. 

“T have spoiled our lark,” he sud- 
denly observed. “I am sorry.” 

She looked up at him, frankly, 
startled to hear his voice, so deep was 
she in her reflection. 

“I suppose it is only fair that I 
should explain to you why I have acted 
so peculiarly,” he went on, leaning 
slightly towards her in the darkness. 

“You needn’t,” she replied, quite 
conscious of the quality of coldness in 
her tone. 

“But I want to,” he quickly rejoined. 
“And the strange part, my sudden de- 
pression wasn’t because I cared at all. 
I simply had a shock, but the shock 
served a splendid purpose. My senses 
are restored, and I am perfectly con- 
vinced that I do not care a particle. 
All the while I have been laboring un- 
der the dread tat I could not bear to 
see her, afraid to see her, and yet I 
have gone, gone incessantly, hoping 
that I would, hoping that I wouldn’t, 
and never until today 

“What—just what are you talking 
about?” She gave him her direct gaze, 
and in spite of the gravity of his tone 
and manner, her eyes held the faintest 
tinge of amusement. 

Suddenly it occurred to him how in- 
coherent his explanation must have 
been. 

“T mean,” he resumed, “I saw on the 
screen the woman who was my wife. 
Sounds melodramatic, doesn’t it? 
Well, we are divorced. She ran off to 
do this thing, and I am quite convinced 
if she hadn’t left me for that, it would 
have been for something else. So it’s 
just as well,” and the short laugh he 
emitted held no bitterness. “There is 
one more thing. We had a little girl, 
but she died soon after her mother 
went away. She was never very 











it was just as well that she did not 
live.” 

They walked along, unhurrying, in 
the hurrying crowd, quite silent until 
they reached Mrs. Merkle’s unostenta- 
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strong,” he softly added, “so perhaps. 
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tious boarding house. 

“Sounds stagey to you,” he abruptly 
commented as he fitted the key in the 
lock. 

“No, it doesn’t,” she assured him, 
and she swiftly reflected that her trou- 
ble seemed almost trivial before the 
vastness of the man’s ordeal. 

Suddenly she said: “I think I told 
you this afternoon that we were left 
overs.” 

“So you did,” he replied, turning to 
scan her countenance. He saw that 
her lips were slightly twitching, that 
the color had left her cheeks. 

“A long while ago,” came her low, 
tremulous voice, “almost on the eve of 
my marriage, I was jilted. It nearly 
broke my heart and I wanted to die.” 

The key for the fraction of a second 
remained in the lock. Then he turned, 
caught both her trembling hands in 
his, and a sudden thrill leaped simul- 
taneously through their bodies. 

“There’s a homely old adage about 
misery loving company,” he said. 
“Anyway, I’m deucedly glad we 
bumped into each other in that toy de- 
partment.” 

Theodora could think of no reply. 
An agitation of sudden shyness had 
seized her. 

The colored servant was lighting the 
gas in the hall. 

“Christmasin’, I s’pose,” she re- 
marked, taking advantage of the privi- 
leges of the season. 

The man nodded. Theodora smiled 
abstractedly into the girl’s genial face. 
A moment later she darted up the stair- 
case. When she came down to dinner 
he was in the dining room, and to her 
intense astonishment he was demon- 
strating a dancing doll to the wide- 
eyed and hugely entertained servant 
girl. 

“TI went back and bought one after- 
wards,” he explained, and there was 
something irresistibly boyish in his 
voice and manner. “Couldn't resist it 
to save my life. Funny how such truck 
fascinates one.” 

“Cunning,” Theodora said: Then: 
“Carrie, where are the Merkles ?” 
“Oh, I clean forgot; Mis’ Merkle she 
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tole me to say Nancy, her and Mr. Mer- 
kle was invited out, an’ fer you all to 
make yourselves at home, though she 
didn’t prepare much dinner tonight as 
long as you was the only ones, and to- 
morrow was Christmas, an’ she knew 
me an’ cook’d ’preciate gettin’ off 
early. I’se cold roast,” Carrie ended 
with a gasp. 

“Left overs,” Theodora could not re- 
frain from saying, and she met his 
twinkling eyes over the dancing doll, 
which he was winding up again. 

“T think,” he observed, “I'll hang 
this terpsichorean lady on Nancy Mer- 
kle’s Christmas tree.” 

“Her tree’s goin’ to be plum full,” 
Carrie declared. ‘Better give it to me, 
Mr. Rogers, for my lil’ sister.” 


“Take it, you beggar,” laughed the 
man, thrusting the doll towards Car- 
rie. “And as far as Miss Burnham and 
I are concerned, you and cook can take 
a speedy departure. Cold roast does 
not appeal to us tonight.” 

Across the table Theodora stood, 
studying the delighted Carrie with the 
dancing doll in her brown hands. It 
was several seconds before she met his 
kindly, keen eyes. 

“Will you go out for a Christmas eve 
dinner, Miss Burnham?” he asked. 

“Yes, thank you,” demurely an- 
swered Theodora. 

“Then do hurry and get ready, for 
I am literally starved,” said he. 

“It won’t take me a minute to get on 
my things,” trilled Theodora, 





THE FAITHFUL COMRADE 


Where stark and shattered walls 
Mourn desolate to the sky, 

He buildeth me a home, 
And well doth fortify. 


The sweeping scythes play near 
And shrill about my head: 

I look into His eyes 
That smile away my dread. 


And when with faltering feet 
I thread the perilous trench, 
His print the clay before 
And shame me if I blench. 


If nerve and spirit yield 
Before the grim demands, 
New power is in the touch 
Of His transfigured hands. 


The thousand barbarous tongues 
Of war may round me brawl; 
His love within my heart 
Sings louder than them all. 


O edgeless armament! 
O empty jeopardy! 

While He, my Comrade, walks 
The stricken fields with me. 


P. J. FISHER. 
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A typical southwestern mining camp. 


By Motor From Los Angeles to Kansas City 


By Georgie Noble Brunaugh 


NVITED by friends to join them on 
| a transcontinental trip, my thoughts 
flew across country to the “old 
home.” I visioned going from one 
familiar town to another in 30 minutes, 
recalling weary hours spent as a child 
driving behind the old family horse 
“Jerry,” taking three to five hours mak- 
ing eighteen miles owing to bad roads 
for which the Middle West at that time 
was noted. Hence the joy I antici- 
pated viewing old well-known places 
like “Salt Fork,” the “Halfway 
House” and “Walnut Hill” from a mo- 
tor car. 
I accepted the invitation with eager- 
ness, although not unmindful that we 


would have many difficulties on a trip 


covering over 2,000 miles. 

At 9:30 a. m. on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 13, 1916, undaunted by the 
date, we, a party of seven in two mo- 





tors, started off amid goodbyes and 
hand-wavings. Our course took us 
eastward over perfect boulevards for 
which California is noted, through or- 
ange and lemon groves which cannot 
be equaled anywhere else in the world. 
At noon we had reached San Bernar- 
dino, a distance of 75 miles, where 
we were presented with boxes of 
choice fruits, which we particularly 
enjoyed later on in the desert. More 
goodbyes, and again we started, this 
time realizing we were leaving boule- 
vards and tropical California behind 
us. 
Night brought us to Barstow, our 
first desert town, with nothing of spe- 
cial interest excepting Fred Harvey’s 
beautiful hotel. At five o’clock next 
morning we started on our long jour- 
ney through the Mohave Desert to 
Needles, 165 miles. For hours we 
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drove without a sign of human habita- 
tion; not a bird or living thing could 
be seen. It was a positive relief at 
times to see a section house and occa- 
sionally a Santa Fe train in the dis- 
tance. It was necessary to keep in 
the beaten track. Mr. W , who 
drove his own car, gave undivided at- 
tention to the steering, but notwith- 
standing our front wheels decided 
without any warning to take a little 
detour of their own. We were stuck 
fast in this deep sand! We signaled 
wildly to our friends in the other car, 
who were ahead, to come to our as- 
sistance. By this time the heat was 
intense, but we had the satisfaction of 
knowing sunstrokes do not occur in the 
desert. We knew also that one can- 
not live two hours without water, but 
we were plentifully supplied with can- 
teens and desert water bags. 

After examining our car, we found 
we had broken front bearing of sub- 
shaft in transmission, which put first 
speed and reverse gears out of service. 
With the aid of ropes, with which we 
had supplied ourselves for emergen- 
cies, our car was tied to the other one. 
In the effort to tow us out they sheared 
key of driving pinion. At that time 





Cyanide gold tanks of a mine on the edge of the desert. 





I could not speak the auto language as 
fluently as I can now, so did not real- 
ize the enormity of the accident. Then 
here we were—two disabled cars 
“somewhere” in the Mojave Desert! 
The men of both cars “got out and got 
under” while they worked and sweat- 
ed and swore. We women stood in the 
hot, burning sand with umbrellas over 
us, trying to find a bunch of sage brush 
big enough to keep the sun off our 
feet. After several weary hours help 
came—two cars from opposite direc- 
tions. The men were cheerfully will- 
ing, and finally our car got out by us- 
ing second speed gear. Then the en- 
tire party was stored in with us, as 
the disabled car had to be left in the 
desert while we went on 14 miles for 
assistance. 

The damaged car was left in charge 
of the young chauffeur, a lad of seven- 
teen, who drove the entire distance. 
The fact that he was to be left in the 
midst of this great desert for several 
hours did not daunt him in the least. 
He regarded the episode as one of the 
features of the trip. With a gun, al- 
though there was absolutely nothing 
to shoot (not even a lizard could be 
seen), plenty to eat, drink and read, 























Ferry landing, opposite the Needles, 


he put in the time comfortably despite 
the heat. As our car was somewhat 
crippled, too, we made poor progress 
to the little town of Ludlow. 

The men secured mechanicians and 
went back to make repairs, but found 
they were not properly equipped, so 
had to tow the car down in the dry bed 
of a lake, out of sight of the main 
road, for fear it might be stripped of 
its possessions. In the meantime we 
had settled ourselves in two cottages, 
where we were surprised to find a bath 
and comforts scarcely expected in this 
little railroad town of 200 people. Lit- 
tle did we care that we were in the 
rear of the barber shop, for the barber 
proved interesting and reminiscent of 
life in the desert. 

Next morning the men again left 
for the disabled car, and after work- 
ing for two days in excessive heat, 
came in ready for the trip. We were 
now four days on our way, and not yet 
out of California—a bit discouraging. 
Finally, on Saturday morning, we 
started, traveling again through the 
slippery, shifting sands and the in- 
tense heat. We hailed with delight, 
about noon, a small clump of trees 











Colorado River, Arizona. 


surrounding a Santa Fe section house. 
They were a few miles out of our way, 
but the cool, refreshing shade ap- 
pealed to us just then as nothing else 
could do. A short rest for lunch, which 
we always carried with us, and on we 
went over that unbroken stretch of 
sand, on and on and on for 90 miles. 
It is impossible to picture the fearful 
beauty of this desert. You can but 
ask what has this land lived through, 
stupendous in its desolation, sublime 
in its awfulness. It mystifies and dum- 
founds as you gaze across the miles 
and miles of sand and sagebrush, the 
mountains always in the distance. 

Night brought us to Needles, which 
we had heard was the hottest place in 
California. We had been told that 
people slept in wet sheets in their ef- 
fort to keep cool. Fortunately, the 
weather had changed, and we spent a 
comfortable night in Fred Harvey’s 
wonderful hotel, “El Garces.” (These 
hotels along the Santa Fe are indeed 
oases in the desert.) 

As we walked through the streets 
that evening, watching the people who 
were listening to the Hawaiian band 
in the Plaza, we could almost fancy 

















Grand viewpoint, 


we were in an alien land, as there was 
a motley gathering of Indians, Mexi- 
cans, Filipinos, with Americans mixed 
in. These were the first Indians we 
had seen. Their embroidered head- 
dress, their short skirts and long 
aprons and brilliant colored shawls 
hanging gracefully over their shoul- 
ders, their leggins (made of the fibre 
of the famous Yucca plant) made a 
vivid bit of color. 

We had been advised that it was 
the better way to cross the Colorado 
river on a barge at this point rather 
than use the bridge 12 miles below, 
then detour about 50 miles, owing to 
very bad roads. When we drove down 
to the bank early next morning and 
saw the size of the aforesaid barge 
which was to carry two heavily loaded 
seven-passenger cars across, I must 
admit we had some qualms as to our 
safety, but we were assured there was 
no danger. The river is very beauti- 
ful just here, and as we went slowly 
across, the view on the Arizona side 
was indeed refreshing to us after our 
monotonous ride through the desert. 
After landing safely and _ securing 
some splendid pictures, we drove for 


overlooking the Grand Canyon. 








several hours through picturesquely 
wooded lanes. 

About noon we arrived at the fam- 
ous mining camp of Oatman. After 
a visit to a nearby garage (we rarely 
slighted garages, so necessary were 
they to our welfare), we gave only a 
hurried glance to this wonderful camp 
that has sprung up like a mushroom, 
and where fortunes are made and lost 
in a day. We drove on with some 
hesitancy, warned of a_ precipitous 
grade that we had to make on our way 
to Gold Roads. 

When we were only about half-way 
up this frightful climb, endeavoring to 
calm our fears (this speech applies 
only to the women, for men who are 
driving over such dizzy heights have 
no time to view the scenery) the car 
ahead of us came to a dead stop! It 
was so ominous at such a critical part 
of the road, we knew that something 
of import had happened. Again that 
pesky little key had been sheared! 
The women in each car climbed out, 
preferring to walk down the grade 
than to be backed down in the cars, as 
there was no turning around on these 
mountainous roads. We knew that 



































car had to be taken back to Oatman, a 
distance of five miles. 

We disliked going back to towns 
passed through, for the loafers and 
loungers always laughed sardonically, 
as much as to say “I expected it,” “I 
told you so.” Now it was our oppor- 
tunity to return the favor extended to 
us in the desert. I could spend hours 
telling of that experience. Ludicrous 
now as I recall it, it was nothing short 
of a tragedy at the time. While our 
car had no key to shear, we had an 
engine that had served us faithfully 
all these miles, and we did hate to 
think of the additional weight we were 
going to put on her. (I do not know 
why “she” was applied to the engines 
—the expression “she’s boiling” was 
heard so many times on the high 
grades when “she” was given all the 
water necessary.) We were tied to- 
gether, and the awful pull began. 
When about half-way up the first ele- 
vation the rope broke—the disabled 
car went backwards down the hill! 
But the young man at the wheel had 
use of brakes and landed safely where 
we had started. Our rope broken, we 
were certainly in a dilemma. At this 
moment a fellow autoist came up and 





E| Tovar Hotel, on a magnificent site overlooking the Grand Canyon, Arizona. 





offered to secure heavier rope for us, 
and to help us pull the car up the steep 
hill. With all three tied together (I 
was one of three put in the empty car 
for “ballast’”) we at last reached Oat- 
man. We were compelled to remain 
until the next day for needed repairs. 
(I will add here that any motorist is 
in the hands of unskilled and unscru- 
pulous mechanicians. The subsequent 
accident we attributed to imperfect 
adjustments of the car at this place.) 
We again made the best of our delay, 
and found an unusually good hotel 
filled with wealthy mine owners and 
their families, all of whom proved in- 
teresting. 

After a comfortable night we had 
courage once more to attempt that 
steep grade, this time getting over it 
without incident. A wonderful drive 
that day brought us to Flagstaff, rich 
in interest. From this point one finds 
access to remarkable ancient ruins. 
This little town lies at the base of the 


‘San Francisco Mountains, on which 


the snow is seen nearly all the year. 
The wonderfully pure atmosphere of 
this region and the continuous clear 
weather gave Flagstaff the Lowell Ob- 
servatory. 














In the Glorietta Mountains, between 


The next morning we started for the 
Grand Canyon about 100 miles from 
the Santa Fe trail, taking us through 
beautiful forests of pine trees that 
would rival in height, if not in diame- 
ter, the big trees of California. When 
one passes through Arizona on the 
Santa Fe railroad he little realizes the 
wonders of these forests. The air is 
sweet and delicious with the pungent 
odor of the pines. If the roads had 
not been rocky and a steady up-grade, 
one could have imagined he was riding 
through portions of northern Michigan. 
I marveled in going over these roads 
how the cars held together, why every 
bolt was not shaken loose. If some 
philanthropist would but build a real 
highway across the continent, leaving 
it as a memorial for the benefit of 
future motorists! This trip could be 
taken with all comfort with certain 
equipments, were it not for the miser- 
able roads encountered at many places. 
We reached the Canyon about 4:30 
p. m., giving us ample time to view 
the sunset and the marvelous after- 
glow. The beauty and sublimity of 
this wondrous place have often been 
described. This chaotic gorge is 217 





Santa Fe and Las Vegas, New Mexico. 


miles long, 9 to 13 miles wide, and 
midway more than 6,000 feet below 
the level of the plateau. It is one of 
the few advertised places where de- 
scriptions are inadequate. It has been 
wonderfully painted by landscape ar- 
tists. Some one has said, “An inferno 
swathed in soft, celestial fires.” At 
first one is not impressed with detail; 
he is overpowered by the ensemble of 
a stupendous picture, a thousand 
square miles in extent. The ride on 
horseback down the trail to the Colo- 
rado river is a bit strenuous, but rich 
in experience. 

Our stay was all too short, but we 
made many resolutions to go again 
and stay indefinitely. The beauty 
and comfort of El Tovar Hotel is well 
known to the tourist. We made 138 
miles that day, and found many good 
stretches of road, regretting that our 
time was too limited to take a side 
trip to the “Painted Desert,” which we 
could see in the distance. During the 
afternoon we drove through a portion 
of the Petrified Forests. We picked 
up many fine specimens, not only pet- 
rified, but crystalized as well. These 
trees are supposed to be Sequoias of 
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One of the famous gold mines in San Bernardino, California. 


the same ancient family as the Cali- 
fornia groves. It takes one of these 
trees from six to ten thousand years 
to come to its full growth; then fancy 
the time consumed to produce petri- 
faction! 

We spent the night at Winslow, and, 
as we were leaving next morning a 
young man, about eighteen, dressed in 
khaki, blanket rolled scout fashion 
over his shoulder, his canteen swung 
at his side, asked me for a ride. 

We cheerfully took him in, as we 
had plenty of room. He was a well 
educated, refined young fellow, evi- 
dently unaccustomed to tramping over 
the country, but hiking from Los An- 
geles to New York “for fun,” although 
he was well supplied with travelers’ 
checks. 

We found him an acquisition to 
our party, proving a help to Mr. W. 
about the car, as he was a good me- 
chanic. Mr. W. invited him to drive 
with us all the way to Kansas City. 
We were surprised one night to learn 
that he was a finished musician, play- 
ing classical selections with perfect 
style and technique. A few days later 
he left us, as we were detained, and 
he was eager to push on, hoping to 


reach New York before cold weather 
began. 

Our next stop brought us to Albu- 
querque, a prosperous, thriving city of 
15,000, half Americans and half Mex- 
icans. Here is another fine Harvey 
hotel, the Alvarado, striking in archi- 
tecture and luxuriously furnished. A 
special feature here is the fine collec- 
tion of Indian relics in Hopi-Navajo, 
Zuni, Apache, Pima and Mexican trea- 
sures, well worthy the study of eth- 
nologists. We left the next morning, 
knowing we must go over the famous 
and dreaded La Bajada Hill, in which 
we were to go up 900 feet in one mile. 
We had been warned of sharp and pre- 
cipitous turns, but our good chauffeurs 
made it without accident. 

We stopped on the summit for 
luncheon—we could scarcely call it a 
picnic ground, as there was not a tree 
in sight, but we had an admirable view 
of the valley through which we had 
just passed. We reached Santa Fe 
about 2 o’clock, and as Las Vegas was 
to be our stopping place that night, we 
had only time for hurried trips to spe- 
cial points of interest. The San Mi- 
guel Church, over 300 years old, is 
always open to the tourist, and the old 











Mojave Desert. 





padre who opens the door and is 
slipped a piece of silver becomes com- 
municative at once. The Old State 
House is where Lew Wallace wrote 
much of “Ben Hur.” 

In driving around the Plaza I no- 
ticed two Mexicans in high-crowned, 
wide-brimmed sombreros leaning 
against a doorway, smoking cigarettes, 
cowboys in flannel shirts with vivid 
bandanas around their throats, an In- 
dian wrapped in his blanket, and In- 
dian women in gorgeous colors, mak- 
ing a picture one cannot forget—color, 
color everywhere. 

The Ancient Cliff Dwellings can 
be seen a few miles from Santa Fe. 
From this old historic town we hast- 
ened away with regrets. We passed 
through so many interesting villages, 
of the Pueblo tribes, that can only be 
seen by driving, as they are many 
miles from the railroads. Strings of 
red Chili peppers, like garlands of 
huge red corals, hung around the cor- 
nices and window ledges, adding a 
brilliant touch of color to the sun- 
baked adobe walls. The round ovens 
out of doors illustrated their method 
of cooking. 

About sundown an accident hap- 
pened to our car, which delayed us an 
hour, compelling us to make 25 miles 


Resting in the shade of the motor cars, 








“128 degrees in the shade.” 





over mountain roads after night-fall, 
while we kept the gong going continu- 
ously. It was a hard, treacherous 
drive for Mr. W., and we welcomed 
the lights of Las Vegas when they 
came into view. It was our first and 
only drive after night-fall. Las Vegas, 
like all these New Mexico towns, 
teems with interest. We could see but 
little of old Las Vegas as we passed 
hurriedly through to the more modern 
east portion of the town, where we 
found a quaint little hotel, kept by a 
pretty, dark-eyed Spanish woman 
whose voice was sweet and musical, 
and whose manner indicated she be- 
longed to things past. We had an 
early start the next morning, and ex- 
pected to make Raton that night, but 
alas! the plans of men and motor cars 
frequently go awry. When we were 
about seven miles from a little town 
called Wagon Mound (which we had 
not deigned to notice as we passed 
through), one of our cars had another 
serious accident, breaking the rear 
axle housing. We managed to get the 
car back to this little town, where we 
were told that it could be welded to- 
gether. 

We unpacked and went to a nearby 
hotel, knowing this meant another 
long delay. The only mechanician in 





























the town who could do the work be- 
gan, and labored continuously until 
midnight, promising he would have the 
car ready the next day. In the morn- 
ing we learned he was seriously ill, 
the doctor advising us he could not 
leave his bed. So we possessed our 
souls with patience and waited his re- 
covery. The next day he worked 
faithfully, and the following morning 
we started once more, not with re- 
grets, but realizing we had met many 
interesting “types” during our stay in 
this little, out-of-the-way place. We 
reached Raton about ten o’clock, only 
to find the housing again broken in 
two, so all this time and money were 
wasted, for we had to wire East and 
secure a new housing. Another wait 
of ten days, but we were thoroughly 
schooled in patience by this time. We 
found the Seaberg Hotel modern and 
comfortable, but grew very tired of 
the meals at nearby cafes, as there 
was no Harvey eating place at Raton. 
We used our car each day, and had 
many beautiful drives, picnicking one 
day on a mountain-top, cooking chick- 
ens, baking potatoes and relishing 
them as only tourists can who are pin- 
ing for home-cooked food. The sce- 
nery was truly wonderful, the foliage 


Kingman, Arizona, lying in the hollow of a valley. 





so gorgeous, the mountain-sides looked 
like huge impressionist pictures. The 
county fair was in progress, where we 
saw many novel sights and realized a 
county fair in New Mexico is quite 
different from one in the Middle West. 

The Carnegie Library furnished us 
with reading matter. We were told 
by the gracious librarian that Raton, 
while a railroad town, possessed much 
culture. I believed this when I no- 
ticed in their little evening paper that 
one of the women’s clubs was reading 
and discussing the poetry and plays of 
Rabindranath Tagore. We were much 
impressed all the way by the number 
of women motorists. We met two wo- 
men, mother and daughter, driving a 
Buick Six, who had gone over the Lin- 
coln Highway from Chicago to San 
Francisco, down the coast to Los An- 
geles, and had reached Raton on the 
way back to Chicago via the Santa Fe 
Trail. They had met with many ad- 
ventures, but nothing daunted them. 
They, too, had been the victims of ex- 
orbitant prices at different garages for 
unsatisfactory work. The daughter, 
who was driving, told us they had the 
temerity to go over La Bajada Hill 
with a broken spring. When asked 
why they did not get it repaired be- 
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fore they started on such a perilous 
climb, she answered: “Oh, mother 
wouldn’t wait.” We could not but ad- 
mire their daring and optomistic spirit. 

Finally we bade good-bye to Raton 
and started over the famous Raton 
Pass, going up 9,000 feet, the highest 
altitude reached on the entire trip. 
The first few miles were continuous, 
thrilling hair-pin curves, but at this 
stage of the game we were no longer 
nervous, and allowed ourselves to 
drink in the wonderful beauty around 
us. After reaching the summit with 
Pike’s Peak in the distance, we 
seemed to go on the rim of the moun- 
tain all the way to Trinidad, a distance 
of 25 miles. We agreed it was the 
most beautiful drive on the entire trip, 
a wonderful road wide enough to pass 
another car at any point with perfect 
safety, and built by the convicts of 
the State. 

Trinidad is a clean, pretty city of 
10,000 inhabitants. After a stop for 
oil and water, we hurried on, eager to 
make up for so much lost time. Then, 
too, we were anxious to get out of the 
mountains before we encountered rain, 
which we had escaped through the en- 
tire trip. Mountain driving in the rain 
should be avoided by motorists, as it 
is most dangerous. The day’s ride 
through the corner of Colorado was 
as uninteresting and arid as the desert. 
We had our first tire trouble that day, 
spending the night at Los Animas, fa- 
mous for having been the home of Kit 
Carson, “The Rocky Ford,” and “The 
Honey Dew” melons. 

The following night we were at 
Dodge City, only a step to Kansas 
City, 500 miles. The next day we en- 
joyed seeing farms, trees and rivers, 
all pleasing to us after many miles of 
prairie. 

It seemed to us so “homey” to 
have something fenced in. The slick, 
well-fed horses and cows were good 
to look at. The cattle out West seemed 
so starved and sad-eyed when I saw 
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them grazing on those dry, sun-baked 
ranges, and with no water (so far as I 
could see.) We all agreed the apple 
orchards of Kansas were just as beau- 
tiful as the orange groves of Califor- 
nia. 

Our last night was spent in a little 
town called Edgerton, where we had 
the most primitive accommodations on 
the entire trip. But we were so weary, 
having traveled over 200 miles that 
day—beds of down were not neces- 
sary: anything was acceptable. A 
pretty ride next morning brought us 
into Kansas City. We found it rain- 
ing, the first we had encountered. 
While we rejoiced that we had safely 
reached the end of our journey we 
could not but contrast the dirt, grime 
and smoke with our beautiful and be- 
loved Los Angeles. 

The time consumed for the trip cov- 
ered a period of 30 days, owing to nu- 
merous accidents. It could easily be 
made in fifteen. While we drove many 
days from 6:30 a. m. to 7 p. m., we 
were in no sense exhausted. The clear 
skies and the life-giving atmosphere 
through Arizona and New Mexico pre- 
vented any feeling of lassitude or 
weariness, which a motorist usually 
feels after a twelve hours’ drive. 
While accommodations at many of our 
stopping places were crude, we suf- 
fered no real inconveniences or dis- 
comforts. I would cheerfully take the 
return trip by motor, but would select 
the Lincoln Highway for a change. 

For the benefit of those who are 
planning such a trip I give the follow- 
ing from the diary of one of the men 
in the party, which conveys an idea 
of the expense of running a car each 
day: The amount of gasoline con- 
sumed was 130 gallons. We paid 
from 19 cents to 40 cents per gallon, 
which made an average of 33 cents 
per gallon for the trip. We_ got 
15 7-17 miles to the gallon, traveling a 
total of 2,132 miles from Los Angeles 
to Kansas City. 




































Mark Twain on the veranda of his home. 





Mark Twain Printer Days 


By Edgar White 


NE of the old writers cited 
O some of the most famous funny 
men of his time, who he said 
were all graduates of the type- 


case. Among them were “Mrs. Part- 


ington” (B. P. Shillaber), Mortimer H. 
Thompson (“Doesticks”), Charles F. 
Browne (“Artemus Ward”), “Nasby,” 





“M. Quad,” of the Detroit Free Press, 
and “Mark Twain” (Samuel L. Clem- 
ens. ) 

To the present generation “Mark 
Twain” is the best known. The men 
who worked with him in “The Union” 
office at Hannibal a short while before 
he went on the river as a pilot never 














had the remotest idea that Sam would 
ever set the world on fire as a printer 
or anything else. Jimmie Tisdale, one 
of the chums, when asked his opinion 
of young Sam, blurted out: “I thought 
he was a darn fool.” 

But you can never tell. In later 
years Jimmie amended his opinion and 
was proud to greet the “darn fool” 
when he came to Hannibal. 

Most of the old white-haired “hand- 
set” men of Missouri claimed to have 
“set type with Mark Twain at Hanni- 
bal.” The late Major Frank M. Daul- 
ton of Rector, Arkansas, and Alex 
Lacey, of Colorado, claimed that dis- 
tinction of right. Major Daulton’s as- 
sociation with Sam was so close that 
when the humorist left Hannibal and 
trod into the Hall of Fame he sent a 
complimentary copy of every new book 
he wrote to his old comrade of the case. 
But Major Daulton wasn’t an admirer 
of Clemens’ style of writing. He said 
he read his books, but somehow they 


The old frame building, center, is the shell of Squire John M. Clemen’s Justice's Court. 





didn’t appeal to him. It may be that 
we are inclined to judge more criti- 
cally the work of those well known to 
us, if other parties have first approved 
it. Certain it is that Hannibal was 
slower than almost any other place in 
awarding to its former townsman a 
niche in the H. of F. “A man is not 
without honor save in his own coun- 
try,” must be true. But things have 
changed in recent years. Some “live 
wires” at Hannibal have been boost- 
ing the town as the home of Mark 
Twain in his printer days, and they 
have started a nation-wide pilgrimage 
that never stops. 

The old printing office building on 
Main street has changed in no respect, 
save a coat or two of paint may have 
been added. Orion, Sam’s brother, ran 
his little weekly paper on the second 
floor. The shop was reached by a nar- 
row flight of stairs, on one side. Here 
Alex Lacey worked for Orion Clemens 
a while before he went to Macon and 

















Publication office of the Hannibal Union. 


started a paper there. Lacey said 
what he remembered most about Sam 
was that he could get more ink on his 
face and arms for the amount of work 
he did than any other man in the shop. 

“Sam worked in all departments, 
just like all country printers of that 
day,” said Lacey, “but he took most 
interest, it seemed to me, in setting 
little pieces ‘out of his head,’ compose 
his items at the case without copy. 
These were generally of a humorous 
nature concerning people about town. 
They would cause some little talk, but 
it was before the era of humor in jour- 
nalism, and it mostly went over the 
people’s heads. Some thought it an 
evidence of an unsound or erratic 
mind. Nobody called it genius. Han- 
nibal then never dreamed it had with- 
in its hum-drum limits a printer boy 
destined to walk arm-in-arm with 
kings and potentates.” 


Watermelons, pumpkins, potatoes 


and cordwood were legal tender at the 





In the second story Mark Twain worked as a printer. 


—From a recent photo of the building. 


Union office on subscriptions or for 


anything else. One day a big water- 
melon came in, which Orion, know- 
ing his brother’s fondness for such pro- 
ducts, gave to him. Sam hid it away 
in a closet until along in the afternoon, 
when he took it over to the front win- 
dow, got out his knife and prepared to 
enjoy the fruits of a six-months’ sub- 
scription. Jimmie Tisdale told me the 
story this way: 

“I was walking down Main street, 
and happening to look up I saw Sam 
sitting in an upstairs window with his 
watermelon. Presently John Meredith 
came along, walking leisurely. When 
he was directly under Sam’s window I 
heard a squash. Gee! A bomb couldn’t 
have scared John worse. He looked 
like he had been doused in a tub of 
blood. What he said for the next sev- 
eral minutes nobody could understand. 
I looked at the window again, but there 
was nobody there. Sam had spoiled a 
perfectly good melon, but he got more 
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The Mark Twain statue overlooking the 
Mississippi River at Hannibal, 
Missouri. 


fun out of it than by eating it.” 
“There was a journeyman printer 
worked with us a while,” related Mr. 
Lacey. ““The Skipper,’ they called 
him. He was quite a booze fighter, 
and always hard up for a dime. Ina 





doctor’s office not far from the print- 
shop was a skeleton. One night Sam 
‘borrowed’ the skeleton, and, sneaking 
up to ‘The Skipper’s’ room, tucked it 
in bed with him. Then he told us 
about it, and about dawn we went 
around to a window where we could 
peep in at a window and see how “The 








Mayor Frank M. Daulton of Arkan- 
sas, a printer comrade of 
Mark Twain. 











Skipper’ liked his bedfellow. We sup- 
posed he would yell and come charg- 
ing out of the room, and then sign the 
pledge. But he didn’t do anything like 
that. He yawned, threw his arms 
about and landed on the _ skeleton’s 
skull. That did startle him a bit, but 
when he pulled the cover off the thing 
he smiled with delight. He wasn’t a 
bit scared. About 10 o’clock word 
came to the printing office for some 
one to come over and go on ‘The Skip- 
per’s’ bond if we wanted him out of 
jail. They said he had been arrested 
for stealing Dr. Jones’ skeleton and 
pawning it for booze.” 





THE UNFADING 


Life writes a thousand tales in every heart, 
But one by one they dim as fade the years; 
Alone remains when writ with faithful art, 
Love’s story, bright though time brings joy or tears! 





ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 

























two sons left professorships in the 

University of California to enter 

the training camp for officers at 
the Presidio. They are now serving 
their country as first lieutenants at Am- 
erican Lake. The father had been an 
ardent pacifist, but seemed to be ex- 
periencing a change of heart. He had 
been reading two of my articles that 
appeared in the August and September 
issues of the Overland Monthly, and 
in the course of the conversation he 
said that while the average intelligent 
American was aware, in a general way, 
that a certain philosophy of life had 
molded the conscience and character 
of German militarism, yet very few 
had acquainted themselves with the ac- 
tual teachings of this philosophy. We 
both agreed that every effort should 
be made, in a popular way, to bring 
the mind of America directly into touch 
with the sinister and blasphemous pa- 
ganism that lurks in the background of 
the German conscience. There ought 
to be a cross on the flags of the Allies. 
We are fighting to show that the Ser- 
mon on the Mount is the best code to 
go by. If we lose, a new paganism 
will commence to have its way in the 
world, 

The happenings which have, of late, 
shocked the world, and upset our no- 
tions concerning the security of mod- 
ern civilization, are the outcome of no- 
tions that entered into the world half 
a century ago. Any one, who cares to 
read German literature, as far back 
as the seventies, will find many books 
that are a splendid intellectual accom- 
paniment to the barbarities of nineteen 


| TALKED to a man, to-day, whose 


Thus Spake Zarathustra---About 
Conscience---lV 


By Charles Hancock Forster 





hundred and fourteen. It is high time 
for the average American reader to 
make it his serious business to know 
something of this dangerous philoso- 
phy that is influencing modern life at 
every turn of the road. There is too 
great a spirit of hesitating scepticism 
regarding the righteousness of our 
cause, and we are prone to indulge in 
meditation while we are sharpening 
our scabbard, wondering whether the 
enemy is as bad as some have painted 
him. The trouble is that so many of 
us have to be hit before we realize. A 
superabundance of physical pleasures 
and comforts have softened us and 
made us selfish, and it has become dif- 
ficult for us to feel pain unless it is our 
pain. The more terrible the reports 
of the barbarities and the suffering, 
the more are we inclined to regard 
them as just newspaper talk based up- 
on biased reports. We do not think 
that we have any business meddling in 
European affairs, because we see no 
imminent danger of having our beef- 
steaks and our appetites taken away 
from us by force. If the people see 
fit to annihilate themselves in the old 
world it is not the business of the 
peace-loving, well-fed citizens of the 
new world to mix in the insane melee 
and get hurt. We would be more than 
willing to fight the Prussian if he at- 
tempted to burn the barn and throw a 
bomb down the chimney, because then, 
of course, we couldn’t help ourselves, 
but seeing it is our innocent neighbor’s 
barn and chimney it is wise to mind 
our own business. When our neighbor 
comes to us with his broken-hearted 
wife, and the shattered, lifeless forms 
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of his babies, and tells us of his brave 
sons who lost their lives in fighting for 
their home and loved ones, we show a 
little sympathy, but we coolly inform 
him that we cannot help until we know 
just what the fight is about. 

There are those who repudiate and 
ridicule the claim that the writing of 
Friedrich Nietzsche made possible the 
ruthless conduct of the German mili- 
tary machine. We are told that the 
writings of this philosopher were never 
popular, and received very little notice 
in Germany. Such talk is the result 
either of pro-German prejudice or ig- 
norance of facts. Here is the truth of 
the matter. In Germany the works of 
the philosopher have passed through 
more than forty editions. This does 
not take into consideration the works 
of his followers and the many thou- 
sands of articles and reviews that 
have appeared. His teachings have 
had a very strong and very evident in- 
fluence upon German literature and 
life. Many dramas have been written 


under the spell of his philosophy. The 
phrases, such as “The Will to Power,” 
that have become common property 
since the war began, were coined by 


Nietzsche. The influence of this man 
upon German life and character is one 
of the plainest facts in the history of 
modern times. 

So when we desire to discover the 
source from which Germany derived 
its idea of conscience, a conscience 
that can regard a sacred treaty as a 
scrap of paper, and that can overthrow 
the moral law for its own convenience, 
all we need to do is to get Nietzsche’s 
book on Conscience, published, I think, 
in the seventies, and we will discover 
where the Prussian found his religion 
and his working creed. 

Nietzsche claimed that, in the be- 
ginning, the State manufactured a con- 
ception of conscience suited to its own 
self-preservation, and if ever the ex- 
isting standard of conscience proves 
itself to be subversive to the higher in- 
terests of The State, then The State 
can make a new conscience better 
suited to its purposes. No theory of 
conscience can adapt itself so well to 
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modern militarism as this one, and we 
can see how useful it has been to Ger- 
many in carrying out this war. It has 
been her greatest weapon, and it will 
be used with greater latitude when she 
becomes desperate. If her scientists 
can discover some new and terrible in- 
strument of destruction she will use it 
to the limit of awfulness. 

I will trace, as briefly and simply 
as possible, Nietzsche’s theory of how 
there came to be such a thing as con- 
science, and the reader will see at once 
how this ingenious idea has been 
adopted, and acted upon, by the Prus- 
sian militarists. Conscience first came 
into existence, we are told, when the 
free, roving savages, who lived entire- 
ly to themselves, bound themselves to- 
gether into a rude form of society. 
They ceased to be a law unto them- 
selves as soon as they realized their 
obligation to this clan or tribe. Thus 
there was developed within them the 
thing we call conscience, which is 
merely a strong sense of regard, often 
born of fear, for the laws and customs 
of organized society. As the forms of 
human society developed and became 
more highly organized, their laws and 
customs became more complex, and 
conscience came to mean more than it 
did in the simpler forms of society. 
Following this line of reasoning, Nietz- 
che taught that there are no standards 
of conscience to govern the relation- 
ships between separate and _ hostile 
tribes, for conscience is a thing within 
a given tribe, made by the tribe for 
its own self-preservation. 

Thus the constant effort of organized 
forms of society, of States, has been to 
mold man into a creature of conscience 
by bringing him to recognize his obli- 
gation to the body politic. The his- 
tory of this effort, as cited by the phil- 
osopher, is a long and cruel road. In 
primitive days, when men were just en- 
tering the new and restricted life un- 
der organizations of their own making, 
they found it necessary to use cruelty 
and torture; and terrible ritualistic 
practices to make men recognize their 
obligation to The State. 

This seemingly harmless piece of 


























theorizing led a certain class of Ger- 
man intellectuals to a very ingenious 
concusion. It was just what the Pan- 
Germanist needed. They looked at 
their fighting equipment and the war- 
rior forces at their command. They 
had been biting at stones to keep their 
teeth sharp long enough. They had 
been shaking the imaginary life out of 
an old boot until they were sick ot it. 
A theory of conscience, manufactured 
out of convention morality, and Christ- 
ian ethics, did much to restrict them to 
this harmless exercise. But at last 
came a new philosophy of life, a new 
theory about conscience. It taught 
that The State is supreme—the maker 
and the master of conscience—the ori- 
ginator of moral standards. If ever 
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an existing standard of conscience 
should become a menace to The State, 
if it should get in the way of expansion 
and supremacy, it must be relegated to 
the rubbish heap. 

Thus we can plainly see how a phil- 
osophy of life, regarded for a time as 
a harmless theory, has subverted all 
moral values and undermined our long 
established standards of conscience. 
If a nation has the power to overcome 
it has the right to be a law unto itself. 
Between States there is no moral law. 
This doctrine, which considers it the 
right of might to defy all existing 
laws and opinions, is the true religion 
of German militarism, and it first found 
its voice in the writings of Friedrich 
Nietzsche. 





THE GREAT GUNS OF ENGLAND 


The great guns of England, they listen mile on mile 


To the boasts of a broken War-Lord; they lift their throats and smile; 
But the old woods are fallen 


For a while. 


The old woods are fallen; yet will they come again, 


They will come back some springtime with the warm winds and the rain, 
For Nature guardeth her children 


Never in vain. 


They will come back some season; it may be a hundred years; 
It is all one to Nature with the centuries that are hers; 


She shall bring back her children 


And dry all their tears. 


But the tears of a would-be War-Lord shall never cease to flow, 


He shall weep for the poisoned armies whenever the gas-winds blow, 
He shall always weep for his widows, 


And all Hell shall know. 


The tears of a pitiless Kaiser shallow they'll flow and wide, 
Wide as the desolation made by his silly pride 


When he slaughtered a little people 


To stab France in her side. 


Over the ragged cinders they shall flow on and on 


With the listless falling of streams that find not Oblivion, 
For ages and ages of years 
Till the last star is gone. 


DUNSANY. 
d-6 





















































































Her Secret Shrine 


By Belle Willey Gue 


the old adobe building which is 

not often closely inspected be- 

cause its interior is dark and 
forbidding, having no light except that 
admitted by the small, deep doorway 
at one end of its narrow length. To her 
the way was plain, for she had spent 
twenty years of her life among the 
ruins of San Diego de Alcala, the first 
of the twenty-one missions that 
marked the beginning of civilization 
in California. Her young, light-heart- 
ed mother, of whose fair face she had 
no memory, had brought her there in 
her caressing arms, and her first 
knowledge of the world had been of 
the overwhelming sorrow and loneli- 
ness which had shadowed the life of 
her father until its close. 

On this sunny Sunday morning she 
had stood beside the simple marble 
slab that bore the names of both her 
parents, at the edge of the old burial 
ground consecrated in 1769. But, 
first, she had knelt, just at dawn, be- 
fore the sacred image which had been 
revered by devout Spaniards more 
than 200 years before, at the altar in 
the old chapel, and prayed for the re- 
pose of their souls. 

Now, having been left in charge of 
the mission, she felt free to visit her 
secret shrine. Climbing over the rude 
fireplace, she put her strong, slim arms 
around one of the stout beams of the 
ceiling and drew herself up to the 
little seat she had constructed out of 
rough boards. Here she settled down 
with her small hands clasped about 
her knees and gave herself up to ra- 
diant as well as anxious memories. 

How straight and tall and hand- 
some He had looked, on that other 
morning when, for the first time, he 


Cte old acon entered a part of 


had appeared to her, his military fig- 
ure outlined against the light-colored 
wall that he was facing. She had 
been sitting in this same place, just 
as now, only unawakened. On that 
morning, for the first time in years, 
she had clambered up to the niche 
containing the sacred relics, the vari- 
ous parts of the silver incense service, 
heavy and ornate with splendid hand- 
made floral and filigree work, the ex- 
istence of which was known only to 
herself. She had found them on one 
of her childish exploring expeditions, 
and had guarded them with care ever 
since. Peeping through the cracks be- 
tween the boards that had covered for 
many years the front upper window 
of the old mission, she had seen him 
turn and found that his becoming cap 
had shaded a refined and, it seemed 
to her, a noble countenance. The 
blush that had suffused her face was 
but the signal of the mysterious and 
awe-inspiring fluttering of her virgin 
heart. 

Then, remembering her duty, she 
had hastily descended, passed through 
the back-door of the more modern 
building and appeared upon the upper 
porch just as the automobile contain- 
ing the rest of his party had made the 
steep grade leading from the main 
road to the top of the hill crowned by 
the old mission. 

She did not know what a dainty and 
demure picture she had made in her 
neat, white dress and with her abun- 
dant dark hair gathered into one big 
braid reaching far below her slender 
waist. Her only thought had been of 
Him as he removed his cap, display- 
ing the soft and clinging golden curls 
that covered his vell-shaped head. 

How handsome he had looked as 














The entrance to the old mission vaults. 


he stood there holding the rope of the 
old mission bell at the gate in his 
hand, and tugging away at it with boy- 
ish glee, while the other young man 
and the two stylishly dressed women 
were smilingly watching him. Her 
voice had shook a wee bit as she had 
called stiffiy down to him: 

“You may enter.” 

She had heard him speak for the 
first time as she opened the door to 
admit the party. 

“TI am so glad,” he had said, “that 
some one is here, for I do want to get 
hold of the rope of the wishing bell. 
There are several things that I long to 
have, and as you doubtless know,” his 
direct gaze had met hers, “that is the 
sure way to get what you want.” 

“We can’t all have our wishes ful- 
filled, Dick,” demurred one of his 
companions. “If I wished one thing 
and you wished exactly the opposite 
one would balance the other, don’t you 
think ?” 

“No, Adah, not at all,” he had an- 
swered; “you and I wouldn’t make 
such wishes; anyway, I hope not.” 

Then Clementine had softly intoned 
the history which she had been recit- 
ing to chance comers for years, only 
the old keepsakes and images and 


pictures had all seemed to be so dif- 
ferent that morning. He had taken 
such an interest in each item, and had 
asked her several questions, which she 
had replied to, timidly. When they 
had all gone into the old chapel he 
had knelt for a minute or so before the 
altar and Clementine had marked the 
spot and never failed thereafter to 
kneel in exactly the same place. Then 
she had directed them to go down the 
stairs and into the yard filled with 
broken walls and ruined rooms, never 
doubting that the darkness would pro- 
tect the one secret that she possessed. 
He had lingered behind the others to 
pay her the small fee required for ad- 
mission, and as he placed the money 
in her hands his fingers had clung for 
an instant to hers as he told her that 
he wanted to thank her for being there 
and to ask her to help all she could to 
make his wish come true. 

Then he ran ahead of the rest, call- 
ing out: “I want to make the first wish 
so as not to get it mixed with the 
others.” 

She had heard the girl called 
“Adah” chiding him gently: 

“The idea, Dick,” she had scolded, 
“of you asking that little mouse to 
help your wish along! As if she would 
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A solemn niche in the old adobe structure. 


be buried here if she could make 
wishes materialize!” 

“She looks so sweet and good,” she 
had heard him answer, “that she 
might influence the fates, it seems to 
me.” 

Each word that she had heard him 
say had been engraved indelibly on 
her mind, and, as she recalled them, 
she had a mental picture of the 
speaker and of the changing expres- 
sions, and happy smiles that accom- 
panied them. At about the same time 
on each Sunday morning after that 
she had seen him. What a delight it 
had been to her to listen for the steady 
trotting of His horse upon El Camino 
Real! Sometimes she would muse and 
reflect that never had a more knightly 
presence than his passed along the 
King’s Highway. Sometimes he would 
dismount and slip the bridle-rein over 
his arm, and they would walk among 
the giant cacti and gallant old palms. 
Once they stopped beside a well used 
by the holy fathers, but long covered 
from sight. He raised the boards and 
peered into the dark, dank depths, but 
she held back, trembling, and begged 
him not to risk his life by leaning over 
the crumbling edge. Sometimes he 
would tie his horse beneath one of the 
old pepper trees and come inside the 





gate with her. Then they would wan- 
der about among the ruins, and many 
were the wishes that they two had 
made by aid of the far-famed bell. 

It was after their friendship had 
ripened into love that she entrusted to 
him her one great secret. It happened 
upon a rare and rainy day. His horse 
had come splashing along, and he had 
worm an army riding slicker which 
flapped and whipped about him as he 
came striding up to the gate. They 
stood within the deep doorway for 
shelter, and she, with her new-born 
love and trust, coaxed him to climb 
up with her to where the sacred relics 
rested. 

“IT wonder what these are worth,” 
he had said as he lifted them. “A lot 
of money, I believe, being so old and 
so beautiful, and so heavy.” 

She had trembled a little because 
of his lack of reverence, but she re- 
flected that his first youth had been 
spent amid different surroundings 
than these, and anything that he 
chose to do seemed nearly right to her. 
And on this day of days, with the gen- 
tle California rain falling like a bene- 
diction on the trees and flowers out- 
side their quiet retreat, they built 


plans for their future together. 
“When I am out of the army, 

















Honey,” he told her, “I will make a 
nest for you outside in the great world, 
and we will be happy.” 

It had seemed to her that all her 
life before had but prepared her for 
this great joy—to love and be beloved. 
Then, two weeks before, he came to 
her—disheveled and weary, with a 
desperate and hunted look in his wide, 
hazel eyes. He told her he was in 
danger—-that he must not be found. 

“You must not think that I am 
wicked, little girl,” he admonished 
her; “it will all be cleared up, some- 
time, and I will be exonerated from 
the charge against me, but it is best 
for me to lie low for a while, and I 
can’t think of any better place than 
here, near you.” 

With what joy she had ministered 
to his wants! How thrilling had been 
the hours she had spent with him! 
Slipping out of the house after the 
family were all asleep, sometimes, she 
had taken to him what would make 
him comfortable. She had helped 
him to fashion a hiding place within 
the mouth of the tunnel kept by the 
monks as a protection against Indians, 
but long covered over with rubbish. 
Fervent were the prayers she offered 
up for his safety. Her heart was 
fearful for him, and yet throbbingly 
happy because he had put his whole 
trust in her. 

And now she could not find him, and 
her soul was torn with anxiety. Yes- 
terday he had been waiting in the 
dark for her, and today he was gone. 
As soon as she had been at liberty, 
that morning, she searched for him. 
She even called his name, softly and 
endearingly, but had received no an- 
swer. She listened, now, with keen 
solicitude to each new sound outside. 

Then she heard the beat of horses’ 
hoofs on the road at the foot of the 
hill. Her pulses raced madly, hoping 
that he had reinstated himself and 
was now coming back free and un- 
afraid. One horse and rider mounted 
the hill, and she recognized the man 
as the intimate friend of her lover. 
And with him? How anxiously she 
watched and waited until the second 
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The rider was 


horse came into view! 
a stranger to Clementine. 


“Yes,” declared Dick’s whilom 
chum, “this will be a good place to 
post one. I came here with him once, 
and he has been here since then. He 
might even be in hiding right here 
among these ruins. It would be like 
him to be making love to the girl who 
lives here.” 

“All right,” assented his compan- 
ion; “let’s put up a notice. Lots of 
people come to see the old mission. 
Some of them might recognize him.” 

“It’s a pity that Dick is in so bad. 

I myself believe that he stole the 
ring.” 
“Well,” explained the other, “if he 
did it was all on account of Adah. He 
sure was altogether gone on her, and 
would have done almost anything to 
please her.” 

“One thing is certain,” commented 
the first speaker, “Dick’s eternally 
disgraced now, unless he comes back 
and gives himself up and takes his 
punishment like a man. I wonder how 
the woman in the case takes it.” 

“Oh,” replied his companion, “she 
doesn’t care. She told me that Dick 
is a crook and ought to be serving time 
right now.” 

“Rather heartless, but that is what 
a man gets for mixing up with that 
kind of women.” 

“Well, anyway, we wouldn’t report 
him. The $300 would be blood money 
to us. Dick was a good loser. I hope 
he’ll pull through, somehow.” 

Clementine blessed him for the 
words and trembled as she wondered 
what the paper they had left on the 
old wall could be. 

In her own heart she would not ad- 
mit that the man referred to by the 
soldiers could be the one she loved 
until after they had gone and she had 
rushed out and looked upon the pic- 
tured face the paper bore. Then with 
quick-drawn breath and staring eyes 
she saw that it was he. There was a 
front and a side view of the face that 
she adored, and his name and the 
charge. “Desertion and larceny,” and 
the reward offered for his return by 








Where the old padres took their daily walks. 


the United States government. 

A terrible calamity had come upon 
her. She tore the poster down, not 
knowing that she had no right to do so. 
Like a wounded creature she crept 
away, clasping the resemblance to 
his face close to her breast. 

There was but one place for her to 


go. Her secret shrine would keep her 


sorrow for her as it had kept her 
joy. She swiftly found the well known 
way, and, shaken by wild weeping, 
was soon kneeling before the rude 
bench where his arms had once en- 
folded her, her long, wind-blown hair 
about her like a cloud. 











Then starting up, she hastily scram- 
bled to the hidden niche, for she felt 
that she must actually touch the holy 
relics, believing that thus strength 
might be given to her, for she was in 
sore need of help. 

But she had not yet reached the 
depths, for as her supplicating hands 
sought to touch the incense service, 
she found that the niche was empty! 
The holy relics had been taken from 
the place in which they had rested for 
so many years! Who had dared to re- 
move them? Who? Then the full 
import of the horrible truth came 
down upon her. She had entrusted 
her secret to one who had been unwor- 
thy, and now she must bear her just 
punishment. She remembered his 
question as to the probable value of 
what was beyond all price to her. 
She remembered the charge upon this 
dreadful paper that she was still 
clutching in her hand. She remem- 
bered the words of his former com- 
panion: “I believe that he stole the 
ring,” and he had done this for the 
other woman. She had been his in- 
nocent tool. But no, she was not in- 
nocent. She had confided to one who 
had no right to know a secret she 
should have guarded with her life. 
She could not find it in her heart to 
censure him. She took the sin upon 
herself and contritely she crouched 
before the empty shrine and prayed 
for him, 

In the solitude and semi-darkness 
surrounding her, and overcome with 
deep emotion she had cried aloud and 
fallen in a little heap of agony and 
dread. She had not known before 
that sorrow walks hand in hand with 
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love. Then, as if from another world, 
she heard a voice above her saying: 

“Little girl, I know I am not fit to 
touch the hem of your garment, but it 
breaks my heart to see you suffer so. 
I am going to tell you the whole truth 
and let you decide what our future is 
to be. What you read on the paper 
you tore down is all true. What you 
heard the boys say of me is also true; 
the crime of which you now suspect 
me, I am guilty of. I took the service 
and crept out through the old tunnel 
to the end of it in the side of the aban- 
doned well. You did not see what I 
saw the day we looked inside it—that 
the tunnel ended a little below the top 
of the well. I meant to go away and 
sell the service. I did not realize 
what all this would mean to you. I 
see it now. 

“T found that I could not leave with- 
out a good-bye from you, and I 
thought you would not know about the 
service because you so seldom looked 
at it. I meant to make a place for you 
in the world and come back for you. 
Believe me, I do love you and I do re- 
spect your faith in God, although I 
know very little of any religion. I 
want you to say whatI am todo. Will 
you believe in me and help me by your 
love and faith if I turn in and take 
what is waiting for me at the Fort?” 

Wonderingly, as if returning from 
the place of death, she pushed back 
her heavy hair and watched him put 
the incense service in its place. 

As he stopped beside her she 
clasped his knees and leaned her 
head against him while she whis- 
pered: 

“T love you. I believe in you.” 







































The Divine Plan of the Ages 


The Mystery Hid from Ages and Generations Now Made Manifest 


to His 


Part 


HE Bible throughout declares 
that God’s Purpose with refer- 
ence to humanity has been a 
mystery to all except His peo- 
ple. To these the assurance is, “The 
secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear Him, and He will show them His 
Covenant (Plan.)” (Psalm 25:14.) 
At His First Advent, Jesus said to 
His immediate followers: “It is given 
unto you to know the mysteries of the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” (Matthew 
13:11.) However, the Bible further 
affirms that the time is approaching 
when the mystery will be finished— 
when there will be a grand unveiling 
of the Plan of God before the eyes 
of all creation; that when the appro- 
priate time comes, the knowledge of 
the glory of God shall fill the whole 
earth, etc. (Isaiah 40:5; 11:9.) But 
for that time the world still waits and 
continues to grope on in darkness. 

While mankind have been under 
the discipline of evil and unable to 
understand its necessity, God has re- 
peatedly expressed His purpose to re- 
store and bless them through a com- 
ing Deliverer. But who that Deliv- 
erer should be was a mystery to all for 
four thousand years; and it began to 
be revealed clearly only after the res- 
urrection of Christ, in the beginning of 
the Gospel Age. 

Looking back to the time when life 
and Edenic happiness were forfeited 
by our first parents, we see them un- 
der the just penalty of sin—filled 
with sorrow and without a ray of hope, 
except that drawn from the obscure 
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statement that the Seed of the woman 
should bruise the Serpent’s head. 
(Genesis 3:15.) Though in the light 
of subsequent developments this is 
full of significance to us, to them it 
was but a glimmering light. Nearly 
two thousand years rolled by with no 
evidence of its fulfillment. 


Abraham’s Seed to Bless all Nations. 


About two thousand years after 
man’s fall, God called Abraham and 
promised him that his offspring should 
be the means of blessing all the fam- 
ilies of the earth. (Genesis 12:3.) 
This looked as if God was about to 
fulfill His previously expressed pur- 
pose. Time sped on. Abraham and 
Sarah had no offspring, and they were 
growing old. He reasoned that he 
must help God to fulfill the promise; 
so Ishmael was born. But Abraham’s 
assistance was not needed; for in 
DUE TIME Isaac was born, the child 
of promise. Then it seemed that the 
promised ruler and blesser of nations 
had come. But no! Years rolled by, 
and seemingly God’s promise had 
failed; for Isaac died, and also his 
heir, Jacob. But the faith of a few still 
held firmly to the promise, and was 
sustained by God; for “the Covenant 
which He made with Abraham” was 
assured by God’s “oath unto Isaac, 
and confirmed to Jacob... and to 
Israel for an everlasting Covenant.”— 
1 Chronicles 16:16, 17. 

When at Jacob’s death his descend- 
ants were first called THE TWELVE 














TRIBES OF ISRAEL, and recognized 
of God as a chosen nation (Gen. 49:28, 
Deut. 26:5), the expectation that this 
nation, as the promised seed of Abra- 
ham, should possess Canaan, and rule 
and bless the world, seemed to be on 
the eve of realization; for already un- 
der the favor of Egypt they were be- 
coming a strong nation. But hope was 
almost blasted, and the promise al- 
most forgotten when the Egyptians, 
having gained control of them, held 
them as slaves for a long period. 

Truly, God’s promises were shroud- 
ed in mystery, and His ways seemed 
past finding out. However, in due 
time came Moses, a great deliverer, by 
whose hand God led them out of bond- 
age, working mighty miracles on their 
behalf. Before entering Canaan, this 
great deliverer died; but as the Lord’s 
mouthpiece he declared, “A Phophet 
shall the Lord your God raise up unto 
you of your brethren, like unto me.” 
(Acts 3:22; Deut. 18-15.) This gave 
a further insight into God’s Plan, 
showing not only that their nation as 
a whole would be in some way asso- 
ciated with the future work of ruling 
and. blessing, but that one selected 
from among them would lead to vic- 
tory and to the fulfillment of the prom- 
ise. 


The .Mystery Begins to Unfold. 


Then Joshua, whose name signifies 
deliverer, saviour, became their leader, 
and under him they won great victor- 
ies, and actually entered the land 
promised in the Covenant. Surely 
then it seemed that the true leader 
had come, and that the promise was 
about to have fulfillment. But Joshua 
died; and as a nation they made no 
headway until David and Solomon 
were given them as kings. There 
they reached the zenith of their glory. 
But soon, instead of seeing the Abra- 
hamic promise accomplished, they be- 
came tributary to other nations. Some 
held fast to the promise, however, and 
still looked for the great deliverer, of 
whom Moses, Joshua, David and Sol- 
omon were only types. 
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About the time when Jesus was 
born, all men were in expectation of 
Messiah, the coming King of Israel 
and of the world. But Israel’s hope of 
the glory and honor of their coming 
King, inspired as it was by the types 
and the prophecies of His greatness 
and power, caused them to overlook 
another set of types and prophecies, 
which pointed to a work of suffering 
and death, as a Ransom for sinners, 
necessary before the blessing could 
come. This was prefigured in the 
Passover before they were delivered 
from Egypt, and in the slaying of the 
animals at the giving of the Law Cove- 
nant, and in the Atonement sacrifices 
performed annually by the priesthood. 
(Heb. 9:11-20; 10:8-18.) They over- 
looked, too, the statement of the Pro- 
phets, “who testified beforehand the 
sufferings of Christ and the glory that 
should follow.” (1 Peter 1:11; Luke 
24:25-27.) Hence when Jesus came 
as a Sacrifice, they did not recognize 
Him. They “knew not the time of 
their visitation.” Even His immediate 
followers were sorely perplexed when 
He died. (Luke 24:21.) They failed 
to see that the death of their Leader 
was a surety for the New Covenant 
under which the blessings were to 
come, a partial fulfillment of the Cove- 
nant of Promise. 

However, when they found that He 
had risen from the tomb, their with- 
ered hopes began to revive; and when 
He was about to leave them they 
asked concerning their long-cherished 
and oft-deferred hope, saying, “Lord, 
wilt Thou at this time restore again 
the Kingdom to Israel?” That their 
hopes were in the main correct, though 
they might not know the time of ful- 
fillment, is evident from our Lord’s 
reply: “It is not for you to know the 
times and seasons which the Father 
hath put into His own power.”—Acts 
1:6, 7. 

“What turn has God’s Plan now 
taken?” must have been their query 
when Jesus had ascended; for we re- 
member that our Lord’s teachings con- 
cerning the Kingdom were principally 
in parables and dark sayings. (Matt. 
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13:9-17; John 16:12, 13; 14:26.) So 
they could not understand until the 
Pentecostal blessing came. Even 
then it was some time before they got 
a clear understanding of the work be- 
ing done and of its relation to the ori- 
ginal Covenant. (Acts 11:9; Gal. 
2:2, 12,14.) However, it would seem 
that even before they fully understood 
they were used as the mouthpieces of 
God; and their inspired words were 
probably clearer and deeper expres- 
sions of Truth than they themselves 
fully comprehended. For instance, 
note the statement of St. James before 
the conference of the Church gathered 
at Jerusalem. He began to read in 
God’s providences—in the sending of 
the Gospel through St. Peter to the 
first Gentile convert, and through St. 
Paul to the Gentiles in general, that 
during this Age believing Jews and 
Gentiles were to be alike favored. 
Then he looked up the prophecies, and 
found it so written—that after the 
work of this Gospel Age is completed, 
then the promises to Fleshly Israel 
will be fulfilled. (Acts 15:13-17.) 
Thus gradually the great Mystery, so 
long hidden, began to be understood 
by a few—the saints, the special 
friends of God. St. Paul declares 
(Col. 1:27) that this “Mystery which 
hath been hid from ages and genera- 
tions, but now made manifest to His 
saints,” is 


“Christ in You, the Hope of Glory.” 


This great Mystery, hidden from all 
previous ages, is still hidden from all 
except a special class—the saints, or 
consecrated believers. But what is 
meant by “Christ in you”? We have 
learned that Jesus was anointed with 
a Divine power, or influence, termed 
the Holy Spirit (Acts 10:38); and 
thus we recognize Him to be the Christ 
—the Anointed—for the word 
CHRIST signifies ANOINTED. The 
Apostle John says that the anointing 
which we, the Church, have received 
abides in us. (1 John 2:27.) The one 
true Church mentioned by our Lord 
and the Apostles is made up of con- 
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secrated believers in Christ, of every 


and any nationality, regardless of 
whether or not they have had member- 
ship in human church systems. As St. 
Paul declares, they are those whose 
names are written in Heaven. (Heb. 
12:22.) Such saintly ones have been 
scattered here and there in all of the 
great systems of Christendom. Let it 
therefore be seen that the saints of 
this Gospel Age are an anointed com- 
pany—anointed to be kings and priests 
unto God; and together with Jesus 
their Lord they constitute Jehovah’s 
Anointed—The Christ—2 Cor. 1:21; 
1 Peter 2:9; Rev. 1:6. 

In harmony with St. John’s teach- 
ing that we also are anointed, St. Paul 
assures us that this Mystery, which 
has been kept secret in ages past, but 
which is now made known to the 
Saints, is that THE CHRIST (The 
Anointed) is “not one member, but 
many,” just as the human body is one 
and has many members; but as all the 
members of the body, being many, are 
one body, so also The Anointed”—The 
Christ. (1 Cor. 12:12-28.) Jesus is 
anointed to be the Head or Lord over 
the Church, which is His Body (or 
His Bride, as expressed in another 
figure—Eph. 5:25-30); and unitedly 
they constitute the promised SEED, 
the great Deliverer—“If ye be Christ’s 
then are ye Abraham’s SEED, and 
heirs according to the promise.”—Ga- 
latians 3:8, 16, 29. 


The Church are All One in Christ. 


Our oneness with the Lord Jesus as 
members of The Christ, the Anointed 
Company, is well illustrated by the 
figure of the pyramid. The topstone 
is a perfect pyramid of itself. Other 
stones may be built up under it; and, 
if these are in harmony with all the 
characteristic lines of the topstone, the 
whole mass will be a perfect pyramid. 
How beautifully this represents our 
position as members of “The Seed,” 
“The Christ”! Joined to our Head 
and perfectly in harmony with Him, 
we as living stones are perfect; sepa- 
rated from Him we are nothing. 












Jesus the Perfect One has been 
highly exalted; and now we present 
ourselves to Him that we may be 
formed and shaped according to His 
example, and that we may be built up 
as a building of God. In an ordinary 
building there is no CHIEF corner- 
stone; but in our building there is One 
Chief Corner-stone, the Topstone, as 
it is written. (1 Peter 2:4-6.) And 
very soon, we trust, the union between 
Jesus the Head and the Church which 
is His Body will be complete. 

And, dearly beloved, many blows 
and much polishing must we endure— 
much transforming must we undergo 
and much conforming to His exam- 
ple, under the direction of the great 
Master Builder; and in order to have 
the ability and the ideality of the 
Builder displayed in us, we shall need 
to see that we have no cross-grained 
will of our own to oppose and thwart 
the accomplishment of His will in us. 
We must be very childlike and hum- 
ble—‘“‘clothed with humility; for God 
resisteth the proud and giveth grace to 
the humble.” Let us humble ourselves, 
therefore, under the mighty hand of 
God, that He may exalt us in due time 
as He has exalted our Head and Fore- 
runner.—1 Peter 5:5, 6; Phil. 2:8, 9. 


Necessity for Keeping the Mystery 
Hidden. 


There has existed a necessity for 
keeping the Mystery hidden; else it 
would not have been so kept. It was 
necessary, because to have revealed 
the Plan in full to mankind would 
have been to frustrate it. Had men 
known, they would not have crucified 
either the Lord or Glory or the Church 
which is His Body. 
only the death of Christ as the Price 
of man’s redemption would have been 
interfered with, had not the Plan been 
kept a mystery from the world, but the 
trial of the faith of the Church as 
sharers in the sufferings of Christ 


would have been thereby prevented 
also; for “The world knoweth us not 
(as His joint-heirs), because (for the 
same reason that) it knew Him not.” 
—1 John 3:1. 
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Not only is the Plan of God, and 
The Christ which is the very embodi- 
ment of that Plan, a great mystery to 
the world, but the peculiar course in 
which this “little flock” is called to 
walk marks its members as “peculiar 
people.” It was a mystery to the 
world that a person of so much ability 
as Jesus of Nazareth should spend His 
time and talent as He did; whereas if 
He had turned His attention to poli- 
tics, law, merchandise or popular re- 
ligion, He might have become great 
and respected. In the opinion of men 
He foolishly wasted His life. (John 
10:20.) His life and teachings were 
mysteries to them. They could not 
understand Him. 

The Apostles and their companions 
were likewise mysteries to the world, 
in leaving their business prospects, 
etc., to preach forgiveness of sins 
through the death of the despised and 
crucified Jesus. St. Paul forsook a 
high station and social influence to 
labor with his hands and to preach 
Christ and the invisible crown for all 
who should walk in His footsteps. This 
was so mysterious that some said: 
“Paul, thou art beside thyself; much 
learning doth make thee mad.” (Acts 
26:24.) And all who so follow in the 
Master’s footsteps are, like St. Paul, 
counted fools for Christ’s sake. 

Hence to all except those begotten 
to a new mind by receiving the mind 
of Christ (1 Cor. 2:16), the promises 
which we believe and the hopes which 
we cherish seem visionary, and too im- 
probable to be received or acted upon. 
In the Age to come, when He shall 
“pour out His spirit upon all flesh,” as 
during the present Age He pours it 
“upon His servants and handmaid- 
ens,” then indeed all will understand 
and appreciate the promises now be- 
ing grasped by the “little flock”; and 
they will rejoice in the obedience and 
exaltation of the Church.—Joel 2:28, 
29; Rev. 19:7. 


Not Always to Be Shrouded in 
Mystery. 


Thus God’s Plan will not always be 
a mystery. The dawn of the Millen- 
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nial Day will bring the full light to 
men. The Sun of Righteousness 
which shall arise with healing in His 
wings, dispelling the darkness of ig- 
norance, is The Christ in Millennial 
glory—not the Head alone, but also 
the members of His Body; for it is 
written, “If we suffer (with Him), we 
shall also be glorified together.” 
“When Christ, who is our life, shall 
appear, then shall we also appear with 
Him in glory”; and “then shall the 
righteous shine forth as THE SUN in 
the Kingdom of their Father.”—Mala- 
chi 4:2; 2 Tim. 2:11, 12; Col. 3:4 
Matt. 13:43. 

In point of time, the Mystery of God 
will be finished during the period of 
the sounding of the seventh (sym- 
bolic) trumpet. (Rev. 10:7.) This 
applies to the Mystery in both the 
senses in which it is used. The Mys- 
tery, or secret features of God’s Plan, 
wil] then be made known and will be 
clearly seen; and also “the Mystery of 
God,” the Church, the embodiment of 
that Plan. Both will then be finished. 
The secret, hidden Plan will have 
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have sought out the full, complete 
number of the Body of Christ; and 
hence the Body of Christ will be fin- 
ished. 

The Plan will then cease to be a 
mystery; for there will be no further 
object in perpetuating its secrecy. The 
greatness of the Mystery so long kept 
secret, and hidden in promises, types 
and figures, and the wonderful grace 
bestowed on those called to fellowship 
in this Mystery (Eph. 3:9), suggest to 
us that the work to follow its comple- 
tion, for which Jehovah has kept man- 
kin in expectation and hope for six 
thousand years, must be an immense 
work, a grand work, worthy of such 
great preparations. What may we not 
expect in blessings upon the world 
when the veil of Mystery is withdrawn 
and the showers of blessing descend! 
It is this for which the whole creation 
groans and travails in pain together 
until now, waiting for the completion 
of this Mystery—for the manifestation 
of the Sons of God, the promised 
“Seed,” in whom they shall all be 
blessed.—Romans 8:19, 21, 22. 
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CAREER OF HARMON BELL 


ARMON BELL, senior member 
H of the Oakland law firm of 
Bell, Bell & Smith, is an Am- 
erican of the best New Eng- 
land stock. His father, Dr. Samuel 
Beil, was a Presbyterian minister who 
traced his ancestry in this country far 
back to the Revolutionary period, and 
who erected the first church of his de- 
nomination in Oakland. Incidentally, 
Dr. Bell founded the old California 
College from which grew the present 
University of California, and he was 
the father of the bill which trans- 
formed the original institution into the 
State University. Dr. Bell’s wife, So- 
phie Wadsworth Bell, was also a de- 
scendant of old pioneer stock, and like 
many of these pioneer wives accom- 
panied her husband on his travels and 
aided him in his work. 

Young Bell was born in Oakland 
several years after his family had lo- 
cated there in 1852, and there he re- 
ceived his first schooling, finally grad- 
uating from Washington College, Ala- 
meda. Accompanying his parents on 
their itinerary, he commenced the 
study of law at Mansfield, O., being 
admitted to practice at Kansas City in 
1878. Three years later he became a 


member of the Missouri Legislature, 
where he acquired a knowledge of law 
in its making and the ways of law- 
makers. 

In 1898 he returned to Oakland, the 
city of his birth and early aspirations. 
Observing the vast importance of real 
estate interests to a growing commu- 
nity, he specialized in this highly ab- 
struse branch of the law, and was soon 
recognized as an expert. Subsequent- 
ly he took a leading part in develop- 
ing the Greater Oakland. 

In 1880 Harmon Bell married Kath- 
erine Wilson, a member of a promi- 
nent pioneer family, and the two child- 
ren, Trayler W. and Joseph S., are fol- 
lowing closely in the footsteps of their 
father in “doing things that count.” 
Trayler is already in the law and is 
rapidly acquiring a solid reputation 
and a permanent clientele. The fam- 
ily resides in Oakland, where Bell, 
Senior, is an active and _ interested 
member of the Athenian and Clare- 
mont Clubs, as well as a number of 
the leading San Francisco social or- 
ganizations. He is a prominent Ma- 
son, a Shriner, Knight Templar, Elk, 
and naturally a member of the Na- 
tive Sons of the Golden West. 





BRADLEY V. SARGENT’S RAPID RISE 


HE parents of Bradley V. Sar- 
gent were prominent pioneers 
in Monterey County, and Brad- 

ley worked later on his father’s 


ranch. He was born July 5, 1863, and 


eighteen years later he was making ex- 


cellent progress in Santa Clara Col- 
lege, where he took his degree in 1884, 
and his master’s degree in 1885. He 
crowned his studies with the ’87 class 
of the Yale law school. 

On his return to California, Judge 
Sargent spent six months in District 
Attorney Stonehill’s office in San Fran- 
cisco. Later he was called to Monterey 
County and appointed Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney. Two years afterward 


he was elected District Attorney. He 
served two years and refused re-elec- 
tion in order to form a law partner- 
ship with W. M. R. Parker of the firm 
of Dorn & Parker, after N. A. Dorn 
had been elected Judge of Monterey 
County. 

He continued in the practice of law 
in Salinas until 1901, when he was 
elected Judge of the Superior Court, 
and, after serving six years, was re- 
elected. Last year he ran in the pri- 
maries for the District Court of Ap- 
peals, and, although he carried San 
Francisco by a substantial plurality, 
failed of the nomination. Since the 
first of the year he has had offices with 
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Frank H. Gould in the Mills Building 
in San Francisco, where he is building 
up a first class practice. 

During the extra session period, 
when outside Judges were called into 
San Francisco to preside in those ses- 
sions, Judge Sargent spent the greater 
part of four years on the bench in San 
Francisco, trying a great many import- 
ant cases, one of them being the con- 
stitutionality of the new bank note law, 
which finally went to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which 
court affirmed his decision. He was 
selected to try the condemnation suits 
incident to the formation of the Civic 
Center, involving property amounting 
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to many millions. He decided the.im- 
portant ordinance of the French laun- 
dry case. . 

Among the prominent cases tried by 
Judge Sargent was also that of the 
People against Conboy. After Judge 
Dunne’s decision had been reversed, 
Judge Sargent retried the case and the 
defendant was finally convicted. Dur- 
ing his time here on the bench his de- 
cisions were seldom reversed by any 
of the courts to which appeal was had. 
Judge Sargent is an Elk and a Native 
Son, a member of the Press Club, 
Olympic Club, Indoor Yacht Club and 
The Pals, and of a number of frater- 
nal societies. 





In the Realm 


“American Presidents,” by Thomas 
Francis Moran, Ph. D., Professor of 
History and Economics, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 


The subtitle to this book, ‘Their in- 
dividualities and their contributions to 
American Progress gives a key to its 
purpose. It furnishes a bird’s-eye 
view of the Presidents in the essentials 
of their character, personality, political 
sense and sensibility, and the things 
they wrought for the weal of the coun- 
try during their incumbency. 

The personality of each President 
from Washington to Wilson is dis- 
cussed, showing that herein lay the 
clue to a great deal of statecraft. It 
is impossible, indeed, to dissociate the 
man from his administration. Recog- 
nizing this fact frankly, the author 
seeks to give us an outline portrait of 
each President, showing his salient 
characteristics more clearly by com- 
paring him with his contemporaries. 
With a few skilful touches the figure is 
brought clearly into view, and very of- 
ten a good deal of historical back- 
ground is included. It is really a rapid 
survey of the leading facts of Ameri- 
can history, as viewed from the White 
House. 
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There is an avoidance of hero wor- 
ship on the one hand, and of biased 
censure on the other. The author won- 
ders at the outset if there has been a 
“typical President,” but believes that 
such an one can only be found in a 
composite portrait, because of their 
“great variety of the personalities and 
abilities.” He adds truly that “there 
is no monotony in the panorama.” 

75 cents net. Thomas Y. Crowell, 
New York. 





“Mademoiselle Fifii,” by Guy de Mau- 
passant. 


In this volume of stories by Maupas- 
sant the greatest care has been exer- 
cised to make the selection thoroughly 
representative. Maupassant, who still 
stands unchallenged in the world’s lit- 
erature as the supreme master of the 
short story, was a versatile writer. He 
not only reproduced life with rare 
fidelity and in a pure artistic form, but 
his range of observation was wide and 
covered many phases of life. In as- 
sembling these stories the aim has 
been to present the best specimens 
from every genre, to give the art of 
Maupassant complete in the brief com- 
pass of a single book. 








IN THE REALM 


This little volume contains thirteen 
gems of his short story masterpieces, 
including Boule De Suif, his initial 
success as a writer, M’slle. Fifi, The 
Piece of String, Useless Beauty, The 
False Gems, The Horla, Two Little 
Soldiers and six others of like interest 
and literary value. 

60 cts. net. Limp croftleather. Boni 
& Liveright, New York. 


“Best Russian Short Stories,” compiled 
and edited by Thomas Seltzer. 

The title above expresses exactly 
the contents of this bound pocket book. 
The list leads with Tushkin’s and Go- 
gol’s twe short stories, “The Queen of 
Spades” and “The Cloak,” written 


about 1834, the former being the last 
effort of the lingering romanticism and 
the latter the promising beginning of 
the new and characteristically Russian 
style, the beginning of modern litera- 
ture in Russia. Dastoyevsky, the psy- 
chologist, followed and ranged through 


the course of human woes. Like the 
stars in the sky, the other tales are the 
orbits of other famous Russian writers 
who followed: Turgenev with “The 
District Doctor,” “God Sees the 
Truth,” by Tolstoy and the other fam- 
ous Russian authors who contribute 
their best short stories, nineteen in all, 
to this vastly entertaining little limp 
leather book. It is easily the best 
pocket review of the gem short stories 
in modern Russian literature. 

65 cents net. Boni & Liveright, New 
York. 


“Granny Maumee: The Rider of 
Dreams: Simon the Cyrenian,” by 
Ridgely Torrence. 


Mr. Torrence has caught the real 
spirit of negro life and imprisoned it 
in these plays. Presented successfully 
in New York City in the spring of this 
year by a company of negro players, 
they were seen to be dramatic in struc- 
ture, true in character and appealing as 
to theme. The success which they en- 
joyed in production is sure to be dupli- 
cated in their printed form; in fact, it 
may be that their certain literary value 
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and their interpretation of the philoso- 
phy of a remarkable people, are even 
more clearly revealed than they were 
behind the footlights. 

The Macmillan Company, 
York. $1.50. 


New 


“Married,” by August Strindberg. 


Strindberg’s art in “Married” is of 
the propagandist, of the fighter for a 
cause. He has a !esson to convey, and 
he makes frankly for his goal without 
attempting to conceal his purpose un- 
der the gloss of “pure” art. He chooses 
the story form in preference to the 
treatise as a more powerful medium to 
drive home his ideas. That the result 
has proved successful is due to the 
happy admixture in Strindberg of 
thinker and artist. His artist’s sense 
never permitted him to distort or mis- 
represent the truth for the sake of 
proving his theories. In fact, he ar- 
rived at his theories not as a scholar 
through the study of books, but as an 
artist through the experience of life. 

That is why Strindberg has attained 
his wide popularity. In Sweden he is 
a popular idol. 

In limp croft leather covers, 60 cts. 
“The Modern Library,” Boni & Live- 
right, New York. 


“The Broken Gate,” by Emerson 
Hough, author of “The Man Next 
Door,” etc. 


This is an unusually strong story of 
broken social conventions, of a wo- 
man’s determination to put the past 
behind her and to live above the criti- 
cism she meets everywhere, for the 
son she adores. The novel opens with 
the meeting of Aurora Lane and her 
son, Don, who has been away to col- 
lege and has, until only a few days 
before, believed himself an orphan. 
A climax arises when the boy, on the 
way home from the station, knocks 
down a villager who insulted his 
mother and is arrested. The attitude 
of the narrow community toward those 
who have “sinned,” according to its 
standards, comes like a shock to this 
boy, who has always lived among men 
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and women of broad sympathies and 
keen understanding of life. His ac- 
ceptance of the trying situation is 
splendid, and the dramatic story of 
his devotion to his mother and the ui- 
timate result are told in a novel of 
great vigor and power. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net. 
ton & Co., New York. 


D. Apple- 





“My War Diary.” By Madame Wad- 
dington. With preface by Helen 
Choate Prince. 

“This simple, everyday record of 
the experiences through which one 
French family has lived since August, 
1914,” will make the war more actual 
than dozens of war correspondents’ 
books and histories. 

“The curé at Mareuil, the little 
grandsons finding a German skull, the 
lawn sacrificed to potatues, the roses 
rising triumphant over utilitarianism, 
the good-byes at the railroad stations, 
the Christmas tree, the friendly talks 

. all these may be trifles in one 
way; but they are making history. Af- 

ter all, we know more about the Lilli- 

putians than about the Brobdingna- 

gians, and they are more illustrative 
of Swift.” 

In these prefatory words the editor 
suggests the most distinctive quality 
of the book; but it is to be remem- 
bered, too, that Madame Waddington, 
who has written so brilliantly of her 
life in the capitals of Europe as the 
wife of a French diplomat, is in a po- 
sition to be extraordinarily well in- 
formed. 

$1.50 net. 

New York. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 





“Confessions of a Young Man,” by 

George Moore. 

This book is a young man’s attempt 
to be sincere. It is the story of the 
soul to be free from British morality. 
The whole story is given a special and 
for its time a rather rare interest by its 
utter lack of conventional reticence. 
George Moore never spares himself. 
He has undertaken quite honestly to 
tell the truth. His “Confessions” are 
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a passionate protest of English litera- 
ture against the Victorian tradition. It 
represents one of the great discoveries 
of English literature; a discovery that 
has been made from time to time be- 
fore, and that is now being made anew 
in our own generation—the discovery 
of human nature. The reason why this 
discovery has had to be made so often 
is that it shocks people. They are 
shocked because human nature is not 
at all like their pretty pictures we like 
to draw of ourselves. “The Confes- 
sions of a Young Man” is one of a 
number of unusually entertaining and 
captivating books in literature which 
the publishers are issuing under the 
title of the “Modern Library,” books 
that have already won for themselves 
a position as classics. Many new titles 
will be included that are issued exclu- 
sively in this library. But all classics, 
still of universal interest, will find a 
place in the series as new titles are 
added at frequent intervals. 

Price, 60 cents net. In limp croft- 
leather. Boni & Liveright, New York. 





“The Fighting Men,” by Alden Brooks. 


These stories are pure fiction, but 
they carry the stamp of veracity. The 
author, who was first war correspond- 
ent, then American ambulance driver, 
and now a student in France for a com- 
mission in our artillery, knows war 
well. The first story, “The Parisian,” 
recalls Crane’s famous battle story, 
“The Red Badge of Courage.” “The 
Odyssey of the Three Slavs” from 
their country village into Galicia, 
through Germany as prisoners, and to 
the French lines by escape, is a mar- 
velously human narrative of adven- 
ture. The young Yankee who fights 
that America may be represented in 
the war by one more man, is a story to 
move Americans. 

These and the pathetic narrative, 
“An Englishman,” the grim career of 
the Prussian who dies ingloriously but 
shouting “Deutschland uber Alles,” 
the romantic Belgian, are all there. 

$1.35 net. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 








IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 


“The Soul of a Bishop,” by H. G. 
Wells, author of “God the Invisible 
King,” etc. 

As in “Mr. Britling Sees It Through” 
Mr. Wells shows the astounding effect 
of the Great War on the normal civil- 
ian life of England, so in this new 
novel he shows its effect on that bul- 
wark of society, the church. The 
Bishop, brought up in reverence for 
the forms of religion, is overwhelmed 
by the terrific questions that the war 
hurls upon him, questions which these 
forms cannot help him answer. Mr. 
Wells’ solution is revolutionary, yet 
his book is deeply religious. And he 
puts his thesis to the reader, as in 
“Mr. Britling,” through a moving story 
of real human beings. The publication 
of “The Soul of a Bishop” comes at an 
apt moment—the moment when Amer- 
ica is beginning to realize her own part 
in the world crisis and envisage some 
of the material and spiritual transfor- 
mations it may bring. 

Cloth, $1.50. Macmillan Company, 
New York. 





“Great Love Stories of the Bible and 
Their Lessons for To-day,” by Rev. 
“Billy” Sunday. 

This consists of eleven narratives, 
including the stories of Ruth, Esther, 
Delilah, Rebekah, Rachel and others, 
told in Mr. Sunday’s vivid and char- 
acteristic language. Attractive illus- 
trations of the heroines of the stories 
are featured. 

In addition to the regular edition, 
there is a special edition de luxe, very 
handsomely printed and bound in full 
leather. Each copy of the edition de 
luxe will contain the autograph signa- 
ture of the author. With each copy 
of the edition de luxe is presented a 
handsome large photogravure of Mr. 
Sunday suitable for framing. 

Although there have been several 
books written about Mr. Sunday, it is 
to be specially noted that this is the 
first and only book written by him. It 
. will therefore have a peculiar interest 
to the millions of people throughout 
the country who have been thrilled by 
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his wonderful and appealing utter- 
ances. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 





“Mankind: A Study in Race Values.” 

By Seth K. Humphrey. 

This untechnical study, based upon 
the accepted principles of the action 
of heredity and environment, bears 
directly upon many of the pressing 
questions of the day and of the mo- 
ment—such, for instance, as that of 
immigration, and even by strong im- 
plication upon that of conscription. But 
only incidentally; it is, in fact, a broad 
study of racial values as they have af- 
fected and as they will affect civiliza- 
tion and human progress according to 
their relation and combination—an at- 
tempt to arouse the public to the enor- 
mous importance of a recognition of 
the action, as revealed in the past and 
the present, of certain biological laws 
without which, in the author’s views, 
civilization will follow its natural 
course toward self-destruction. 

$1.50 net. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 


“A Miracle of St. Anthony,” by Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck. 


Some years ago Octave Mirbeau 
wrote an article in the Paris Figaro en- 
titled “A Belgian Shakespeare.” He 
meant Maeterlinck and the epithet was 
not appropriate, but it made people 
read Maeterlinck’s dramas. Since 
then Maeterlinck has held a foremost 
position on the modern stage. He is 
one of the few mystics whom the gen- 
eral public enjoys. It finds no diffi- 
culty in understanding what he is driv- 
ing at. His characters are indistinct 
beings, shadowy figures moving on a 
stage that is not of this world; and the 
action is that of insubstantial spirits, 
souls rather than men and women of 
flesh and blood. But he succeeds al- 
ways, by means of simple unpreten- 
tious language, in making his meaning 
clear, in revealing the spiritual beauty 
of common human existence and the 
mystery underlying the plain facts of 
biology. “A Miracle of St. Anthony” 
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has never before been published in 
English. The first is a fine satire in 


truly Maeterlinckian style. They are 
all curious, powerful specimens of 
Maeterlinck’s art, which have met with 
great success on the European stage. 

60 cents net. In limp croftleather. 
“Modern Library” series. Boni & 
Liveright, New York. 





“Extricating Obadiah,” by Joseph C. 
Lincoln, author of “Mary Gusta,” 
“Thankful Inheritances,” etc. 


Cap’n Noah Newcomb, who has 
roamed more seas than some folks 
ever dreamed of, has retired from ac- 
tive service and is touring Cape Cod 
in an automobile when he meets with 
an accident. The accident results in 
the Cap’n meeting his former cabin 
boy, Obadiah Burgess, who has just 
fallen heir to a fortune. The Cap’n 
knows that money in large lumps is a 
great temptation. He also knows his 
former cabin boy, and before he leaves 
he tells Obadiah that he will always be 
ready ot help him out of a difficulty if 
possible. Trouble and Obadiah meet 
very soon, and the Cap’n goes back to 
extricate Obadiah from his difficulties. 
The job of extricating him requires an 
endless amount of tact and much wis- 
dom, but Cap’n Newcomb has lots of 
both, and he uses his talents lavishly 
with good results. The whole situa- 
tion is full of Lincoln humor. A smile 
or a laugh from beginning to end, as 
well as a very charming love story of 
two young people. 

Illustrated by Walt Louderback. 
$1.50 net. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 





“How to Get What You Want,” by 
Orison Swett Marden, author of 
“Pushing to the Front,” “Peace, 
Powder and Plenty,” etc. 

Efficiency is one of the keynotes of 
modern affairs; but by efficiency dif- 
ferent people mean different things. It 
reduces itself to a question of terms. 
Dr. Marden has well defined it for us 
in the homely phrase, “How to get 
what you want,” anc like many (an- 
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other of this writer’s phrases, it has a 
direct quality that sticks. “How to 
get what you want”—that is what man- 
kind has been trying to learn ever since 
the creation. The Serpent proved to 
be the first great salesman along this 
line, in his historic interview with 
Eve. 

Viewed seriously, Dr. Marden’s new 
book will provoke new thought along 
the parallel lines of efficiency and suc- 
cess. There is aways a best way to 
get what one wants, as he shows by 
apt story and illustration; for this well 
known writer on success topics does 
not theorize. He shows the means that 
the other fellow has used—whether for 
failure or success. His writing always 
contains the vital, personal touch. 
Other chapter heads than the titular 
one will indicate the directness of the 
appeal: “Playing the Glad Game,” 
“Discouragement—How to Cure It,” 
“The Force that Moves Mountains,” 
“How to Find Oneself,” and “How to 
Attract Prosperity.” In some of the 
chapters, Mental Control is touched 
upon, as in “Faith and Drugs,“ and 
“Our Partnership with God.” The 
book is distinctly a message of the 
times, and fairly bristles with things 
worth quoting. But these the reader 
should get for himself. 

$1.25 net. Thomas Y. Crowell, New 


York. 





“Beyond,” by John Galsworthy. 


“Gyp,” the heroine of this novel, 
will take a high place among the cap- 
tivating women of fiction: it is the 
story of her career, upon which love 
was so far the compelling influence as 
to lead her, after her first disastrous 
venture, to defy all conventions in the 
conviction that love not only justified 
but demanded such a course. The 
final vindication of her choice is only 
accomplished as the climax of a ser- 
ies of events and situations of great 
emotional intensity which confirm the 
recognition of the author as unsur- 


passed in the interpretation of young 


love. 
$1.30 net. 


Scribner’s, New York. 

















